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Scylla and Charybdis 


TTNHE duty of the person who is editor of The Chris- 
ih tian Register is to be contributive on urgent pub- 

lic concerns—to help to clarify the morals of 
progress and citizenship, but at the same time not to 
be a partizan, or one of overweening confidence in 
his own solutions. To walk safely in a path of such 
delicate adjustments is at times not easy. 

In the storm that has been raging about one 
aspect of the proposed reorganization of the courts 
we have thus far remained silent, for fear of being 
misunderstood by one side or the other. Demands 
for the editor’s opinion, however, have become so in- 
sistent that it seems a duty to reply. 

The President ended one of his messages with 
these words: ‘“‘Most Americans believe that our form 
of government does not prohibit action on behalf of 
those who need help.” Standing alone the words 
would be harmless. In a context where they are used 
as a reason for stretching executive power, without 
submission of the change to the public, they can be 
questioned. Executive encroachment, a great liberal 
has said, is most dangerous when its purpose is good. 

In a statement recently made, in reply to an in- 
quiry by the St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, the editor of 
The Register said: “Few persons have felt more strongly 
than I that the standpat four of the Supreme Court, 
with Justice Roberts joining them when there was the 
slightest excuse for a rational man to do so, were do- 
ing harm to the court and the country. However, I 
do not think the President has chosen a fortunate 
method of enforcing his views. It is a dangerous prece- 
dent for the chief executive of a country to bring 
about an extension of his powers, even within the 
forms of law, without submitting such an extension 
to popular vote. Although I have been actively sup- 
porting Mr. Roosevelt in most of his policies, I can- 
not think he is setting a good example in finding a 
complicated method of forcing the court to accede to 
his views without either an amendment or even an 
intervening election turning on that issue. It is 


especially damaging at a time when the executiv 
has so much money to spend, and when he, therefore 
has a stronger hold on Representatives and Senators 

Thus was the editor driven to be adventurou) 


May heaven help him! 


A Problem in Sanity — 


During the first half of the World War D} 
Dernberg, then leading German propagandist, lunck 
ing with me in New York, complained that the gre¢ 
difficulty with his mission was that Americans were n 
sufficiently intelligent to understand German reasoning 

It may be. 

As these words are written I have just been rea¢ 
ing a dispatch from Berlin to the New York Tim 


against the whites who allow a Negro to achieve th 
degree of Ph. D. and the consequent title of Docte 
traditionally most honored in Germany. 
words, it is a terrible thing that whites in this countr 
if they think they are superior, should not load all tl 
dice, to prevent any chance that a Negro might weake} 
the thesis by gaining standing in a profession, writit 
like Booker Washington or Paul Laurence Dunbar, | 
even running like Jesse Owens. 

Comment, indeed, on this kind of thinking | 
almost impossible. It is like discussing the soundnée 
of a poem alleged to have been written in an asylum 
that ran something like this: 


“Last night upon the stair 

I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today: 

I wish to God he’d go away.” 


Highly educative, and thrilling in interest, 
the new book by Hamilton Fish Armstrong calld 
“We or They,” in which the psychology of democra i 
is confronted with that of the dictators, whether thi 
express themselves in Italy, Russia, or Germa 
“Important is not who is right,’’ says Dr. Goebbif 
“but who wins.” “The German peasant house,” sal 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, the official curator of Germ4 
art, “is the original model of the Greek temples.’ Tif 
Kurt Muensch says: ‘The nonpolitical, so-callf 
neutral athlete is unthinkable.’ Is not the podt 
quoted above more rational? 


Loyalty | 

Josiah Royce, of course, built a famous structul 

of thought on the importance of the virtue of loyal 
Two men were talking recently. One told offf 
friend who left his employment, though he liked it, Hf 
cause he found that in his business judgments he 1 
being influenced by an outside political aim that ato | 
point began to conflict with the needs of the busines 
to which he owed his loyalty as long as he was in it. ! 
The other partner to the conversation, a promt 
nent Unitarian clergyman, said: “Often the sa i 
principle ought to be recognized by ministers, whert} 
isnot. Sometimes their loyalty to something else mal ( 
them disloyal to the church, and they yet stay in if 
It is a fascinating and a difficult subject. Ff 
more intelligent plays have been written by contem# 
rarles or near-contemporaries than the drama | 
which John Galsworthy gave the name of “Loyalties 
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MIXTY-FIVE million Germans, forty-two million 
) Italians, one hundred sixty odd million Russians, 
fourteen million Turks, six million Greeks, about 
many million Portuguese, besides the millions under 
2 dictatorships of South America, are under the iron 
v1 of absolute dictatorship. The millions of Austria, 
lingary, Poland, the Balkans, are under slightly 
pdified forms of dictatorship. Freedom of thought, 
ledom of conscience, freedom to live and think and 
yire in keeping with one’s best reason, has been 
jlawed. 

| I believe in God—the God of justice, mercy, and 
|e toward all the children of man. I believe in the 
jictity of human life. I believe in the command- 
jnts: Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thou 
j.lt not hate thy brother in thy heart; thou shalt love 
#7 neighbor as thyself. I believe in the brotherhood 
man and in the kinship of all that lives. I believe 
ithe prophetic definition as to what God requires of 
In: To do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly 
th him. 

+ The underlying philosophy of dictatorship is the 
falitarian state. Dictatorships may differ in their 
jologies. There is a radical difference between Com- 
inism and Fascism; but one feature all present-day 
jtatorships have in common: all rest on the principle 
it the state is supreme and that the dictator is the 
breme authority. The state can do no wrong; it 
/oks no doubt; it tolerates no dissent. Everything 
thin the state, every institution, school, church, 
for union, factory, Boy Scout unit, every bit of 
jural resources, every person and his every need 
1 ambition, are regimented. The individual citi- 
| has no rights and no liberties which the state is 
lind to respect. He has no life of his own, no will 
H no mind of his own. He must act in keeping with 
/ernmental decrees; he must think and he must feel 
he is commanded. In the last election—so-called 
stion—in Germany, for example, ninety-nine per- 
it of the voting population goose-stepped to the 
alled polls and said “Ja!” Then they goose-stepped 
k home and were praised by their manipulator for 
hing done their duty well. “Ja(h)” also means 
+ braying of an ass! The totalitarian state reduces 
‘citizenry to a flock of sheep driven by a machine 
lL. 
The methods dictatorship employs are essentially 
». Both are immoral. 

- First is foree—sheer brute power. 
\ is the symbol of government. 


The machine 
The individual 


The Morality of Dictatorship 


Beryl D. Cohon 


ceases being a free, morally-responsible personality 
and becomes a robot. The will of the dictator must 
prevail and his will may not be doubted. He governs 
by command, as does the sergeant over his platoon; 
he rules, therefore, by coercion. It is lawless govern- 
ment, for it recognizes no law beyond itself. It is 
gangster government, for it acknowledges no moral 
restraints in any direction. Treaties are torn to 
shreds, and with as much dramatic flare as possible. 

The totalitarian state glorifies force. Mussolini 
on the occasion of the fourteenth anniversary of the 
“March on Rome”’ stated bluntly: “Eternal peace 

. . 1S absurd and impossible. Italy’s olive branch 
grows out of an immense forest of 8,000,000 bayonets. 
-... Our security is in our force... .” War, 
says this apostle of force, ennobles the race and re- 
generates it. Hitler, in his book, ‘Mein Kampf,” the 
present-day Bible of the German masses, declares his 
creed and offers his prayer: “Everything from the 
baby’s first story-book to the latest newspaper, 
theater, cinema... . will be put to thisend.... 
until the brain of the tiniest child is penetrated by the 
glowing prayer: Almighty God, bless our weapons 
again... . bless our battle.” (p. 715.) 

Again, “In the continuous and consistent uni- 
form application of force alone lies the primary condi- 
tion for success.”” (p. 188.) 

In justice to Mussolini, Hitler, and their col- 
leagues, it must be recalled that they learned to glo- 
rify force from certain intellectuals as, for example, 
Munsterberg, who proclaimed on the eve of the World 
War in 1914: “A victorious war may bring to a nation 
a complete regeneration. The moral energies awake, 
vice is repressed, life is protected, education flourishes, 
hygiene spreads, prosperity grows, and family life 
can expand in the new abundance.” (“The War and 
America,” p. 145, by Hugo Miinsterberg, 1914.) 
Another nationalist-intellectual wrote: ‘We not only 
expect future wars; we hope for them. We see in war 
itself a holy thing. We see heroes and sheer warrior 
virtues which attain their full development not only 
in war but by war. That is why we praise war as the 
greatest moral power which may preserve the world 
from corruption.”’ (Werner Sombart, ‘“Hindler und 
Helden,” Munich and Leipzig, 1915.) 

Force breeds a litter of evils. One of them is 
propaganda. That is the second method dictatorship 
employs in maintaining itself in power. 

The press becomes a state bulletin, screaming 
every lie the dictator commands; the school, the 
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theater, the lecture hall, become cells for nationalistic 
propaganda; the radio bawls the official lies of the state; 
the teacher, the preacher, the artist, the writer, become 
the official liars for the state. Says the German dic- 
tator: “The task of propaganda is not . . . . to con- 
sider the various ‘rights,’ but to emphasize exclusively 
the right it has to defend. It has not objectively to 
investigate the truth so far as it is favorable to the 
other side and to present it to the masses in doctrinaire 
honesty, but to serve its own truth unceasingly.”’ 
(p. 200.) 

Such a standard means the end to any honest 
presentation of history, literature, philosophy, social 
studies, art; science becomes approved manipulation 
of state-controlled dogmas. Such an attitude prosti- 
tutes education. 

Moreover, such an attitude makes a rigid censor- 
ship inevitable. There is no room for “doctrinaire 
honesty.’’ Thus Italian or German refugees coming 
to our shores learn from our American press what was 
happening in their own cities. 

One of the many weird stories coming from the 
horrible events in Spain was an incident in the siege 
of the Alcazar. In that infernal fort thrives a race of 
blind mice, we are told. They have lived and bred so 
long in those dark caverns that they have lost their 
vision. The dictators of the world are reducing our 
world to an Alcazar, and mankind to a race of blind 
mice. 


Disaster— All It Means and No More 


John Malick 


E never have seen so much old stock in the show 
windows as in this flood district in these last 
weeks. Successive stages of things, once the 

last word, were brought out of the warehouses, market- 
able again, as we slipped back to subsistence level: old 
boats, anything that floated, candles, kerosene lamps, 
anything to boil and bathe in, the old rain-barrel at 
the corner of the house. Every enterprise naturally 
capitalizes the situation to work off whatever it handles, 
and properly so, that serves keeping going and getting 
back. All are running advertisements in the papers, 
the movers, wreckers, fumigators, builders, cleaners of 
all sorts. 

Churches deal in interpretations, little inter- 
pretations, large interpretations. A major disaster 
calls for a major interpretation. So, as a part of their 
contribution, the churches will be bringing out their 
stock, new and old: what this flood means, their justi- 
fication of God to man and man to God in this event. 
It will be a varied assortment, stages of thought long 
gone from the scene, older than candles and rain- 
barrels. Statistics will be gathered of the number 
rescued, housed, tons of groceries, gallons of water, 
boats assembled, dollars contributed. Other as vital 
statistics would be a compilation of all the inter- 
pretations, explanations, justifications, of this flood 
in all the churches, in the city, in the little towns, at 
the crossroads, up the coves. 

Over the air we have heard exhortations to the 
faithful to ask if it would please him to close the win- 
dows of heaven at this time against further precipi- 


What happens to our ideals of justice, trut) 
mercy, forgiveness, kindness, tolerance? What hal 
pens to the Ten Commandments? What happens | 
such ideals as “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thi 
self”? and “Thou shalt not follow a mob to ‘| 
evil’? 
These moral principles are basic to the religion } 
the Synagogue and the Church alike. They may | 
grouped under various headings or organized in| 
various controlling principles. Underlying any mou 
outlook upon life is the sanctity of personality. M 
is made in the image of God, according to Jewish aij 
Christian tradition. ‘He who destroys a single hum) 
life,’ says the Talmudic masters, “is as one who q 
stroys a whole world; he who saves a single human ll 
is as one who saves a whole world.” What happelf 
to this principle under a form of government whil : 
invests one man with so much power that he can @ 
cree the death of millions? Europe is jittery as) 
what Hitler and Mussolini may do in the Spaniij 
tragedy. If either decides to intervene he would q 
cree the death not only of countless thousands of G; 
man boys or Italian or Spanish boys, but he wo 
doom English, French, Russian lads, and God kno 
how many thousands of other nations. 

Shall not you and I, whatever our individ 
faiths, whatever our separate convictions in the real 
of religion, ethics, government, have the wisdom | 
fight shoulder to shoulder in resisting this evil? 


tation. Last summer it was asked if it would ple: 
him to open his treasury of the rain. This is a v4 
old and widespread interpretation, older than cand} 
and rain barrels, an implied connection between ¢ 
minds of men and the great Mind that has his hand 
the levers, turning on, shutting off, on signal frq 
the prayerful on the earth. We have the statistics} 
rainfall in this valley for a century. It has been a gr | | 
praying valley. Perhaps few places have said as mall 
prayers making suggestions about the weather. 
We have heard the exhortation to look to 1 
Rock of Ages in this untoward event, a sure anchi 
age. Some thousands of people have been in val 
perilous positions,—hanging on to trees and telegra# 
poles; floating down stream on top of houses; holdity 
on to wreckage; rowing amid shifting, uncharted | 
rents, over hidden reefs, the tops of houses; tangled ; 
wires, dead and alive. In all this, wet and shiverij 
floating or sinking, is the admonition to remember tl 
they always are safe through the personal represe 
tive of the Great Manipulator of the rain who stil 
small waves on a little inland sea, with floods pif 
sumably in his jurisdiction. 
There is bound to be brought out from old sta 
the view that floods are punitive instruments. 
our religious tradition the connection is close betwe \ 
the rain guage and the sin guage. A large flood s | 
gests sin on a large scale. It is the method said} 
have been used to liquidate the earth and start aga} 
Those who had forgotten it from the Sunday school 
it recalled in ‘Green Pastures.” This, too, is an |} 
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terpretation, older than candles and lanterns. It is 
sry difficult to make out that the processes of nature 
we the same code as the churches and the legisla- 
res. Is it true to say to all these in the inundated 
stricts that the depth of water in their place has close 
lation to their murder rate, their church attendance 
id the number of skeptics they harbor in their midst? 
| there observable relation between the flood ravage 
)a place and its rating by the religionists and moral- 
's? One of the columnists thinks that if one place 
_ knows had been buried deepest under water, it 
duld have been easier for him to see in this “a 
dgment of the Lord.” But when he sees better 
aces deeper under he cannot make out any relation 
tween flood ravage and moral conditions. Louis- 
Je, Paducah, Cincinnati and Cairo got more dis- 
ining than the place he thought most deserved 
pwning out. That any large movement of nature is 
yective of its victims on theological or moral grounds, 
juld be difficult to make out. Nature may have her 
ile of morals, but it is not ours. 

) Floods mean enough without these gratuitous 
vanings imported in. A rational being gets all that 
n experience and no more. Beings not so rational 
{; more of meaning out of it than it has in it. An 
;mal learns from sitting once on a hot stove, not to 
jon any stove, hot or cold. Sitting on a hot stove 
a mistake, but a cold stove is safe enough. There 
several things to be learned from this flood that 
an enough, that are bad enough, without these 
uginative meanings such as that the Great Maker 
/Events is shaking down this valley for sins of com- 
ission and omission, while the Hudson, which flows 
ough a territory of not over-saintly folk, keeps to 
) banks. 

) We hear that it is a fine thing to have a flood, 
jit was to have a war, to show how our people will 
jzet their differences in the alleviation of distress. 
jis paying high tuition to go through a flood to 
im over again what we knew before, that people are 
jerous; that in the pinch of circumstance they will 
izet their individual getting on in terms of the com- 
in fate if they are pressed hard enough. At best, it 
(. costly way of showing the better side of human 
jure for two weeks. Disaster is not a clean credit on 
jnan nature’s better side. Acquisitiveness, display 
|. distinction function about as in normal times. 
»se who worked at war activities did not have their 
jtrine of human nature enhanced enough to justify 
jwar. War itself is such a debit on the human na- 
» side that all the good works it calls forth are 
jy a small credit entry against the high debit. 


s do, but the good works in floods are mixed and 
itty as to evidence of human nature’s better side. 
} price is too high for so small a revelation. 

| In the world economy, water once covered all the 
iet. It settled in its place, taking about three- 
ths of the surface of the globe, and there it remains 
| rather constant level. It is the great catch-basin, 
e enough to receive all the water from one-fourth 
he earth without being affected. It rises and sinks 
zenturies, but does not flood with the spring. It 
ut heeds the injunction, ‘Thus far shalt thou come 
no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 


lods do not say as much about human nature as’ 


stayed.” On the land, water found its place, always 
humbly the lowest place, at the bottom of the folds 
of the hills. The business of rivers is to carry water to 
the sea. This they did a long time before we came. 
Their title deeds antedate ours by centuries of time. 
A flood to nature is an ouster proceeding against small 
trespassers. Rivers are in the carrying trade and so 
much space is required for storage and transportation. 
All set up at their own risk in the space reserved. 
They will be ejected without writ of sheriff. All that 
this flood has for us of import is that the carrying busi- 
ness of this river requires as much more space as ten 
feet more of depth would spread beyond the highest 
flood mark before. 

We know the cycle of precipitation in this valley 
for a century. This, no doubt, is affected by factors 
to which a thousand years are asa day. One hundred 
years might not show the whole cycle of what can 
happen here. By a confluence of circumstances, near 
and far, we got unusual conditions here this year. It 
did not get cold after being warm. It went on raining 
and got cold in California. One effect is 60,000,000,000 
tons of water to be carried away. Those who know 
such things say it would take 500 years counting it 
three tons a second. } 

There are two schools going as to what we should 
learn, and do. One school says that the water system, 
as it functions on this planet, requires at times more 
territory than we have allowed. They think we would 
be wise to pre-empt all the space needed every now 
and then, knowing that ours is only a squatter’s right 
and_that we shall be evicted. If we want to live there 
between times, or put our essential services at such low 
level, we must be prepared to pay the price. Those 
who look at it this way say that if you can find out 
what Old Man River wants to do, you will be wise to 
help him do it. The way of prudence is to move up 
and back. 

The other school thinks rivers can be put in their 
place by engineers. Say to them: “You don’t have to 
fill up the whole valley now and then and flood the 
terraces for weeks to house your water while you are 
carrying it off. You might stagger it and we can help 
you, give you basins to store your excess until you can 
carry it at your leisure to the sea.’”’ This school puts 
great faith in dams, levees, reservoirs, to make rivers 
keep to their allotted space and take no more. This 
flood is a test of the theory, not a fair test, the levee 
system not being yet completed. In this view, it seems 
worth any cost to keep a town where it settled first, 
although to protect it there may require piling up 
twice the amount of dirt taken out to make the Panama 
Canal. 

Another angle, rather fixed in the popular mind, is 
that man’s dealing with the surface of the earth is chief 
among the causes. It is obvious that if the whole 
valley were covered with concrete, the floods would 
be more devastating still, concrete giving water a 
quick getaway. It is obvious that this bottom clay, 
now on top, while not as impervious to water as con- 
crete, is more so than grassy fields and wooded hills. 
We likely are partially contributive, making floods 
only more so, that have other causes more remote in 
space and time. 

There is no way to manage, or influence, the 
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large processes of the world either by prayer or en- 
gineering. Events keep us in our place. With all our 
prodigious power and ingenuity, we hardly get it said 
that things are looking up, than nature gives a little 
turn, we choke with thirst, our cattle die in the fields, 
the heavens are darkened with our fields blowing away. 


To Rescue 
William R. 


HE history books assure us that, after two cen- 
turies of chattel slavery, an awakened nation, 
led by a gallant band of abolitionists, swept 

away this social anachronism in the bitter struggle of 
our Civil War, from which conflict a new South has 
risen. This hopeful picture of Southern economy is 
not entirely false, for great advances have indeed been 
made. But Dixie still lags behind in the national 
procession. The shadow of the plantation still les 
heavy and dark across her hills and plains. 

In recent days that shadow has lengthened until 
it has fallen athwart the nation, and into Washington 
itself. A knowledge of the perilous condition of a great 
rural population, numbering at least eight million souls, 
has spread throughout the country. This discovery 
has burst upon the nation with an impact comparable 
to the furor produced by the conditions existing under 
chattel slavery. 

It required the accentuated misery of the great 
depression to force this rediscovery of the Southern 
agrarian problem. Yet many factors had previously 
been at work to prepare the way. Of basic significance 
has been a fundamental change in race relationships. 
While some of the colored race escaped to a higher life 
in the North, or in Southern cities, a great population 
of poor whites drifted into service in the cotton and 
tobacco fields, particularly in the western cotton areas 
of Texas and Oklahoma, where half of the cotton is 
now produced. So extensive has been this racial inter- 
change that now more than sixty percent of Southern 
agricultural laborers are white. The time-honored 
picture of smiling Negroes singing contentedly as they 
pick the ripe cotton gives a false idea of present con- 
ditions. It neglects the white worker and his wife, 
who grow three-fourths of the crop. It omits to sketch 
in the toiling multitudes of children, of both races, who, 
from the tender age of five or six, struggle to augment 
the family income. It ignores the existence of a Negro 
landlord group which often exploits its labor more 
bitterly than the white masters. The Southern prob- 
lem is no longer a race issue. It has become predomi- 
nantly a class issue. 

A second factor operating to prepare the ground 
for the rediscovery of the problem has been the de- 
voted labors of a group of Southern sociologists, who 
have been amassing the data necessary for a scientific 
interpretation of the present scene. At the University 
of North Carolina a distinguished school of scholars, 
led by such men as Odum, Vance, and Woofter, have 
published a series of illuminating analyses of the 
situation. At Fisk, Charles Johnson and his students 
have madea significant contribution. At Atlanta, Alex- 
ander, Raper, and others have for years sought racial 
understanding through the Interracial Commission. 


Just as we were getting a little wider spread of | 
abundant life, something happens somewhere, we | 
not know where, how, or why, and we have ten inc} 
of water dumped down upon us in ten days, it snows} 
San Diego and we have to scramble like primitives} 
live at all. 


the South 


Amberson 


A third factor has been the operations of gove 
ment itself. The acreage-reduction program camé 
the nick of time to save a large percentage of Sou 
ern landlords from bankruptcy. Hundreds of 4 
lions poured into their pockets in plow-up and rex 
benefits. An artificial scarcity of cotton, combijf 
with currency devaluation, shot up prices to a leé 
where profits could again be made. A tottering ec 
omy was salvaged for yet another run. The pligh 
agriculture was dramatized. | 

The workers in the fields had little part in t 
salvation. Their share of the governmental bene 
even on the contract basis, was negligibly small | 
share-croppers in 1934-1935, one part in nine), | 
vast numbers of them were illegally denied even | 
small sop. Some landlords were undoubtedly enabr 
by the program, to stay in business and so contil 
to hire laborers who otherwise would have been thr 
out of employment. But many other operators, cH 
pletely ignoring the labor clauses of the acreage# 
duction contract, reduced their working force. | 
some sections thousands of families, largely wl} 
were thrown out of employment and forced to | 
other thousands already upon the relief rolls. Eqy 
with the present upturn at least 200,000 familie 
main caught in an economic No-Man’s Land, withl® 
access to acreage, and subsisting on the most u 
tain of casual labor, or drawing a meager sustenal} 
from an ever-dwindling relief program, now vers 
toward complete liquidation. 

Whatever the faults of the government progr#} 
it has led directly to a fourth element in the situa} 
which has furnished the final spark needed to set 
the present blaze of national interest. For the | 
time in their history, the workers in these fidf 


sion years, yet hoping just a little from the promis¢ 
guaranteed tenure and financial benefits written |]f 
the government contracts, have formed their owril/} 
ganizations. First in Alabama, then more sturdily | 
effectively in Arkansas and Oklahoma, they navel 
ganized to work for their own economic education | 
enfranchisement. In comparison with their ot | 
need, these unions remain pitifully feeble and ini] 
quate. But the germ of a great movement is t { 

It gathers momentum from month to month, |} 
ported by a great devotion among the rank and! 
and a genuine rapprochement between the ré 
recognizing at last their essential communit 
economic interest. J. R. Butler, national presi 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, and 
Mitchell, its executive secretary, are former sl } 
croppers who are now devoting their full ene 
to this work. 
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The initial struggles of these organized groups 
iave lifted the Southern agrarian problem to the na- 
jonal stage. The campaign of violence, terrorism, 
ind falsehood launched against these poor people by 
che defenders of the status quo, has written a bloody 
1ew chapter in the annals of the American labor 
novement. The people themselves have maintained 
in extraordinary discipline of non-violent tactics. A 
iational publicity, largely favorable to their cause, has 
oreced governmental intervention of various types. 
xardner Jackson, Washington representative of the 
southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, has been a powerful 
uid in putting the Union case before governmental 
wgencies. The grave character of the problem is widely 
ecognized among federal administrators. Many of 
them have given sympathy and help. F. E. R. A. 
ame to feed the multitudes dispossessed by A. A. A. 
Xural rehabilitation, a concept and a program which 
priginated in the brain of Colonel Lawrence West- 
»rook, reached out to re-establish thousands of de- 
jerving families on lands leased by the government, or 
io sell small farms to groups of the most able. Re- 
settlement Administration expanded the work. 

For many months all appeals for the defense of 
jivil liberties went unanswered. Washington was 
jpath to challenge the political rings which dominate 
jhe Southern countryside. But recently the Depart- 
faent of Justice has entered the scene to prosecute 
jhe leader of the vigilante band which has long ter- 
jorized a large part of Crittenden County, Arkansas. 
ith the conviction of Paul Peacher for holding a 
jroup of Union members in peonage the tide may 
cave turned for the better. 

In recent months private philanthropy has en- 
pred the field in significant ways. The Rosenwald 
. ‘oundation has financed new studies in the field, to 
japplement those made by the research departments 
if W. P. A. Co-operative Farms, Incorporated, es- 
jablished through the interest of Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
,as launched its first project near Hillhouse, Missis- 
lippi. There, on a 2000-acre tract, under the able 
yirectorship of Sam Franklin and Blaine Treadway, 
1 group of families belonging to the Southern Tenant 
armers’ Union are hammering out a new pattern for 
jouthern agricultural life, in which co-operation is 
itressed in both production and consumption activities. 
| Distinguished Southern leaders are speaking for 
jaese people. The Southern Policy Committee, led 
yy such men as Professor H. C. Nixon, Francis P. 
/liller, and Brooks Hays, is devoting most of its 
jnergies to work for new legislation in their behalf. 

| Ina deep and vital sense the present move toward 
ganization of tenants and share-croppers, at least in 
ine Arkansas-Oklahoma area, is due to the resurgence 
f Christian idealism among the people, or is at least 
jtimately connected with their religious beliefs. This 
; particularly true among the colored members. 
Jnion meetings frequently open with prayer. Some 
if the Union organizers are proletarian preachers 
tho work in the fields among their people on week- 
ays, and lead church services on Sunday. Foremost 
mong such leaders is W. L. Blackstone, minister of a 
mall Baptist congregation near Wynne, Arkansas. 
Vynne stands upon a ridge of land to which thousands 
f refugee share-croppers have fled from the flood 


i 


waters of the St. Francis and White Rivers. Black- 
stone and other Union organizers have been going 
from one Red Cross camp to another, strengthening 
the Union morale, and extending its membership. 
Blackstone is the only share-cropper member of the 
President’s Special Committee on Farm Tenancy. 

From middle class origins such college-trained 
seminary graduates as Howard Kester and Sam 
Franklin have come to work with the Union. The 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen has brought to- 
gether a group of young ministers who are actively 
working for social justice in the South. Christian 
ministers and laymen from every section of the country 
have sent aid and encouragement. Dr. James Myers, 
Dr. William Spofford, and other officials of the Federal 
Council of Churches have given important help. 

Unfortunately there is a dark side to this picture. 
On the whole, the organized Christian churches of 
the Cotton Belt are antagonistic to efforts for Union 
organization or social experimentation. Many min- 
isters have been actively hostile. For some months 
the operations of the vigilante bands in Poinsett 
County, Arkansas, were directed by the Rev. J. Abner 
Sage, labor-baiting Methodist parson of Marked 
Tree. The white church has largely lost its contacts 
with the rural workers, and even the Negro church 
shows some signs of disintegration. The white churches 
are almost always to be found in the towns and vil- 
lages, particularly in the delta country. They are 
everywhere controlled by the planter aristocracy, and 
their ministers are not free to criticize the manifold 
abuses of the region. Even in Memphis, no Christian 
minister, liberal or orthodox, has ever given more 
than the most temporary and casual attention to this 
pressing problem. 

Christianity thus flows on in two separate streams. 
One moves close to the masses of the people, meeting 
in dilapidated structures in rural and urban slums, 
and still fulfills, in spite of ignorance and superstition, 
something of its historic mission of hope and regenera- 
tion among the poor and oppressed, as in the opening 
centuries of its life. The other waters the religious 
life of that minority of the population which forms 
Dixie’s middle and upper classes, housed in splendid 
structures, predominantly fundamentalist in theology, 
and devoid of all social conscience. Here men meet 
to forget their social obligations in the fervor of the 
old-time religious attitudes. 

Religious liberalism can make scant headway in 
such a situation. The masses are steeped in ignorance, 
and the classes in racial and religious prejudice. In 
order to penetrate the South, liberal religion must 
be bold to grapple with the fundamental economic 
factors in this difficult scene. Southern liberals, dis- 
mayed by the intensity and bitterness of the inherited 
prejudices which surround them, have been all too 
ready to temporize or retreat on social issues, in order 
to secure some peace in the exercise of their heterodox 
religious ideas. 

At the very moment when interest in the Southern 
scene is at its peak, there is grave danger that the na- 
tion may fail once more to meet the problem with a 
real solution. The tenancy commissions which have 
been set up by the governors of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, and, most recently, by President Roosevelt 
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himself, have shown a marked tendency to favor a 
small individual subsistence homestead. Tenancy 
legislation now under discussion will almost certainly 
adopt such a program. All present proposals are 
utterly inadequate to meet the situation. It must be 
remembered that at least 3,000,000 tenant families 
throughout America are potential candidates for re- 
habilitation. Of these, half live in the Southern states. 
A yearly appropriation of $100,000,000 will finance 
about 25,000 families to get possession of a small farm. 
This is less than one percent of the total. Meanwhile 
present owners are losing their farms at an even faster 
rate. According to a recent statement of Secretary 
Wallace, the present rate of increase in tenant families 
is about 200,000 a year. All the reforms introduced 
under the New Deal have been unable to terminate 
this trend toward tenancy. The H. O. L. C. is now 
foreclosing thousands of farms and dwellings. We 
may shortly witness the spectacle of Resettlement 
Administration rehabilitating some of those dis- 
possessed by this other branch of government, just as, 
in 1934, F. E. R. A. was forced to come to the aid of 
thousands of farm families thrown out of work by the 
acreage-reduction program of the A. A. A. 

It is an open question whether anyone will ulti- 
mately benefit by such chasing of the twin devils of 
tenancy and unemployment around the stump. The 
truth of the matter is that most of our thinking about 
these problems is still extraordinarily naive. More 
than anything else we need a period of social experi- 
mentation with new forms of land tenure and agrarian 
organization. It ought, by now, to be abundantly 
clear that the small farm homestead cannot maintain 
itself, in our present economic order. Yet most present 
proposals ask us to return to the very system whose 
inefficiency has been fully demonstrated. 

The members and trustees of the Delta Co- 
operative Farm are seeking to explore another way 
of life. We start with the recognition that, particu- 
larly in the cotton country, the small farmer is at a 
tremendous disadvantage in the production and mar- 
keting of his crop. Webelieve that powerful economic 
forces have been responsible for the aggregation of 
farm lands into larger and larger holdings. We hold 
that the large plantation has definite advantages which 
must not be lost. We seek to secure for our members 
every financial advantage which large operations 
make possible. Our land is held in trust by the trus- 
tees, who receive no part of the income. Our members 
are building an equity in the property through their 
own labors, and they will ultimately own the farm, 
as a co-operative group, together with all improve- 
ments which they make upon it. In their first year 
equity and improvements have amounted to more 
than $5,000 for the thirty-three families of both races 
already on the farm, and the average income was 
slightly more than $300 per family. This is a very low 
income, but somewhat better than the average cropper 
family has been getting in the past five years. As more 
land is cleared the productivity will of course rise. 

We believe in the establishment of small villages 
with every house near to the store, the school, the 
church, and the community center. In our newly- 
erected community building we have radios, pianos, a 
medical clinic, and now a library. Night schools are 


open to all adult members of the co-operative, und/ 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Young, former} 
of the Westtown Friends School. The people al 
organized in both producers’ and consumers’ co-oper? 
tives. As producers, they grow the principal fie| 
crops, now cotton and alfalfa, in large fields with groy 
operation. So far as possible we are using tractors | 
plowing and cultivation. A large community garde} 
now about to be irrigated, furnishes vegetables for t]} 
whole farm. As consumers, the people operate | 
co-operative store on the Rochdale principle. In il 
first months it has greatly increased its stock, and pat 
a patronage dividend of nine percent. Our peop 
are accustomed to dealing at commissary stores whe 
they have often been charged as much as twenty-fi 
cents on the dollar for credit. We pay cash wagel 
as advance dividends, and the store runs largely on 
cash basis. A co-operative council of five membé 
directs most of the details of operation. It is ee 
by the whole group, every three months. 
Some of our people have found it impossible | | 
adjust themselves to a mode of life so different fre 
that to which they have been accustomed. At ti 
close of our first year the management asked thr 
families to leave, and several more left of their ow 
volition. All families came with the understandii 
that the first year was a trial period. When the pe 
nent co-operative is formed it will consist of famil 
who find the co-operative technique congenial. 
many the farm has come as an opportunity for 
sured labor which they had not known for years. 
Such, in barest outline, is the Delta Co-operati} 
Farm at the moment. Protected by one of the olde 
and strongest levees in the South, its men are pi 
paring the soil for the new crop at the very time t 
the greatest flood in history rolls down the river. 
stands as a challenge to the old plantation syste# 
seeking to conserve every value which that system 
developed, yet to make a fairer division of its benefij 
and to release the human energies latent in even tI 
poorest of these people when they realize that ti 
products of their labor will not be stripped from the 
but will build for them an ever richer and fuller lif 
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FRIEND FRANK 


To Dr. Frank Scott Corey Wicks 
Minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis)) 


Harry Rider 


Too many men there be, who, full of years 
Sucked dry and lonely, will be missed by none; 
They creep along the course when they should run, 
Groping their fogbound way through rising fears. 


Comes now a man whose years are full, who clears 
Away the underbrush, lets in the sun, 
And still, mid ceaseless toil, has time for fun— 
A ministry that evermore endears! 


Although life has its serious side, friend Frank! 
Which ’twill not do to think too much about, 
(Men of the cloth see lives inside and out) 

We hope—since living is a lifelong prank, 


With your good start you now are going great— 
You'll find that “life begins at sixty-eight.” 
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Teaching Freedom 


Norman Hapgood 


of Columbia University, at which I was present, a 
__ basic question of education was brought out so 
learly that I pass an outline along to readers of The 
veguster. 

The topic was: “Should each teacher, conserva- 
ive and liberal alike, sponsor and be responsible for a 
efinite political philosophy?” Professor R. B. Raup 
resided, and a leading part in the discussion was taken 
y R. W. Gwinn, who on more than one occasion has 
ery ably presented the view that democracy, no less 
nan the competing systems, needs to explain con- 
aantly its faith, its philosophy, its religion, however 
‘e interpret that word. 
| arly in the discussion came the question,—if 
»achers are to be encouraged to teach not only facts 
at also doctrines supporting a faith, how are our 
joungsters to be protected from having a lot of half- 
jaked theories inflicted on them? 
| To this Mr. Gwinn replied that a teacher ought, 
jpfore being accepted, to meet an examination test 
jiat would show whether he was a real scholar on the 
jibject of what democracy is, or a person merely pos- 
jssed with an interpretation inadequately thought out. 

One objection was: As the Supreme Court divides 

1 the interpretation of our democracy, how could a 
jacher safely undertake to tell us what democracy is? 
| Mr. Gwinn’s reply was that the members of the 
jourt agree that there is a collection of principles by 
\nich we are guided. They all agree also that the 
yocedure by which we interpret and modify from time 
_time our principles should always be dealt with in 
iderly fashion. 
| Professor Raup, to make the original question 
increte, raised one of how to deal with a teacher who 
jas thought to lean toward Communism. Among the 
iswers was one that amounted to this: There should 
» arrangements by which the teacher has a closer 
jlation to the community. It should be more able 
j hear his views, and he should also face any objec- 
ms that arise. Thus he would be protected from 
ing thrown out on a wave of blind emotion; his ideas 
ould be dealt with on a more intellectual mood; and 
himself, if he were extreme, would be subject to a 
astening contact. 
Professor Raup pointed out that this plan left no 
jace for the group influence of the teachers as a body 
one of their members and on the community. He 
't the need of a larger amount of group consciousness 
aong teachers. Democracy asks one thing: that the 
locesses of intelligence are to be kept alive. The 
uchers have been too weak to take their proper part 
jthe American community. They need the kind of 
ganization which would make them more effectively 
sart of the community and of its decisions. 

It was objected that organization in some places 
uld mean a mere combining to keep jobs, and to ex- 
ide talent that was not local, but this objection was 
{d not to be a part of the philosophic difficulty, but 
cher a mere unhealthy condition of the community. 
other speaker was afraid that the individual teacher 


es a round table discussion at Teachers College, 
) 


} 


being reviewed by his fellows in the profession, or by 
somebody representing the community, would in 
reality be passed upon by the generation that has 
made such a mess of the world as it now is—“the old 
folks.” 

“Suppose,” said one participant, “somebody takes 
the position that, in the process of change, the state 
itself must be changed. How would that person be 
treated?’ 

Mr. Gwinn replied that the question would be 
not of the teacher’s convictions, but of his scholarship. 
He believes that religion is necessary to make democ- 
racy, or any other system, work at its best. But, as 
he pointed out, it is not necessary to preach religion 
in order to teach it. If a good teacher gives a course 
on the Bible, for example, he will not need to take 
any controversial position. All he will need to do is to 
make the students really intimate with the book, and 
fond of it. So if the teacher of American history 
brings Madison and his fellow makers of the Consti- 
tution adequately before the student, he will be mak- 
ing democracy real. 

The president of the National Parents Union 
pointed out that it was not always from the left 
that democracy was threatened. She mentioned 
the type of teacher who represents “the point of 
view of the American Legion and organizes trips to 
Goyernor’s Island.”’ 

The chairman wondered if it was possible to 
settle in advance a concept of democracy, and quoted 
John Dewey as saying that in a democracy you lose 
your democracy if you try to get it fixed. But, Mr. 
Gwinn replied, Professor Dewey represented a supple- 
mentary truth when he called for unity of action. 
The chairman said Dewey looked upon democracy as 
a method of action. It is never settled for all time. 
We must allow for modifications, but preserve values. 

Dr. Botts, who teaches the history of education, 
said that, if you take four words out of the question 
under discussion—the four words between commas, 
it would be answered in the affirmative by Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin. It is those four words, ‘“con- 
servative and liberal alike,” that make the demo- 
cratic faith. Turning to the subject of the day then 
foremost in the news, the President’s plan for reform 
of the Supreme Court, Dr. Botts said democratic 
principle would demand that the people be permitted 
to decide honestly on what changes they thought 
would make democracy work better. 

At the end, Mr. Gwinn was asked whether, in 
teaching the philosophy or religion of democracy, 
under his plan, both the conservative and the liberal 
interpretations would be presented, and he replied 
emphatically that they would. 

* * * 
NOW 
Grace Dickinson Sperling 
Eternity is Now. Eternity 
Is God, for whom we yearn, for whom we seek; 
God is as near as he will ever be, 
Let us be silent now that God may speak, 
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Alliance Appeals 


“Give and it shall be given unto you.”’ 


Duke 6:38 


“There are those who have little and give it all. 

“There are those who give with joy, and that joy is their reward. 

‘And there are those who give with pain, and that pain is their baptism. 

‘¢And there are those who give and know not pain in giving, nor do they 
seek joy, nor give with mindfulness of virtue; 

‘They give as in yonder valley the myrtle breathes its fragrance into space. 

“Through the hands of such as these God speaks.” 


Kakiil Gibran. 
Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 

Add to Ministerial Students cae. s- serene ee $ 300 $160.00 $140.00 

Bronxdree: bellow slip rer ete oe reeeerelen ances 500 243.95 256.05 

«Chautauqua Unitarian House rere re titer 500 226.00 274.00 
JSON A Banner en ole Ane Blo mice aon tte Not cor 500 270.75 229.25 

£2) 00 | E WHO Pa wen) Me gae a ene a ert Bae er ety 400 131.00 269.00 
Meadville Theological School ................. 250 122.50 127.50 

*Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters .. 1,000 924.50 75.50 
EN Ori lic Vasmirsc Genre ok ane & err icant ace ae 400 133.00 267.00 
Pacific School for the Ministry ..............-. 250 107.50 142.50 

Pro Chon ACAGCCINY; my ae mae eon teiseaee rae tiene eerie 500 525.50 oe 
FOO OKC Hae ee ete aed GOA Gace: Wesabe ee eee te 406 236.60 163.40 
StarislandeRenowavlones.a caer ree ees ee 300 310.96 —= 

(Wnderwood, (Viinmaeisre: eects setae orn re 300 185.00 115.00 

Wynyard Circuit, Saskatchewan .............. 250 151.50 98.50 

Young People’s Religious Union............... 500 301.00 199.00 


Please remember that the amounts given for many of these Appeals are merely a 


minimum and to have them oversubscribed is most desirable. 


Such Appeals as well as 


those that are lagging and deserve special attention are marked by an asterisk. 
Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


Star Island a Sanctuary 


During Lent our thoughts turn to that 
place apart within ourselves from which we 
receive strength and renewed courage. 
It was most fitting that the Monday Con- 
ference should be on ‘“The Isles of Shoals 
and our Star Island,’ that place apart 
from life’s turmoil that to us of the liberal 
faith is a lodestar, whose influence is felt 
throughout the world. 

Mrs. Jarvis Preble gave a wonderfully 
realistic outline of a day at Star Island 
into which she wove the spirit of friendli- 
ness, the inspirational influences and the 
Star Island atmosphere so perfectly that 
nothing could be added in the conference 
period. So vivid were her descriptions that 
one could almost feel that indescribable 
peace and awareness of God that pervades 
the atmosphere of the tiny stone chapel, 
making each service a sacrament and Star 
Island a sanctuary to all who visit there. 


Mrs. Wilton E. Cross, chairman of the 
Alliance Shoals Program Committee, re- 
ported that Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
Chapel is to be the minister of the week 
and Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, 
is to be the lecturer. 

Mrs. Edward W. Hayes of 48 Forest 
St., Medford, Mass., who has charge of 
the Isles of Shoals Fair, appealed for con- 
tributions of saleable articles. She stated 
that it would help a great deal if articles 
were sent to her at the above address rather 
than brought to Star Island. 

Rev. Dana M. Greeley of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, gave a brief his- 
tory of the Isles of Shoals, the vision of 
Thomas Elliott and its realization in 1916 
when Star Island was dedicated to religion 
and education forever. He spoke of the 
far-reaching influence of the candlelight 
service and stated that only that which is 


good is on Star Island and that people fi | 
there that the resources within the huma}| 
soul, mind and heart are sufficient f 
right living and for joyous occupation. 

There is no sham or hypocrisy, onl} 
sincerity and truth. God becomes a livia 
personality seen in the world without a 
felt in the world within. We discover 
brotherhood that unites us with bonds | 
common purpose in the freedom, faith a 
fellowship that we enjoy, understand an 
realize together. Star Island is like tf 
church itself, it is a power house t | 
generates life and energy. It is a soum 
of inspiration. . . . We lose ourselves | 
dreams. ... We must awake, sail of 
from Gosport Harbor, and bring to lf 
and to the world those dreams! 

ka Bee 
MAY MEETINGS 

The annual business meeting of ti 
General Alliance will be held Wednesdafi 
May 26, 1987, in Tremont Temple, Bost« 
Mass., at 10 a. m., for the election of | 
ficers, annual reports, and other busine | 
A public meeting will be held in the sa | 


place at 2.30 p. m. Branches should pj 
pare to send delegates, and, when possil 
contribute to their expenses. 

Rev. Wilna L. Constable, Vancou 
B. C., will speak at the morning sessiq 
In the afternoon, the devotional servi 
will be conducted by Dr. Augustus 
Reccord, Detroit, Mich:, and the addrf 
will be given by Dr. Frederick M. Elif 
St. Paul, Minn. 

* * 
ATTENTION: 


General Alliance Week at Star Isla 
will be July 17-24, 1937. Registratid! 
will be received after April 3 and sholl 
be sent to Miss Margaret S. Ball, 35 Wak 
Street, Newton, Mass. 

* * 
ALLIANCE SONG 

Tune:—-St. Catherine. 

In fondest memory we see them pass 
Loyal, devoted and known to fame. 
Hach one imbued with courage strong,}}) 
““Woman’s Alliance”’ is the name. 
On through the ages they will sing 
“Peace and Good Will, Hosannas rinii| 


Faith as the watchword of their lives, }}} 
Shall lead them forward day by day, 
Until the glorious time shall come 
When all together they may say— 
“Peace to our country, blessed Peace, 
Now shall all strife and discord ceas 


This song will echo far and near— 
“Come Prince of Peace the wide world off! 
Drive out all greed and useless fear 
And dwell with us forevermore. 
Then joy and plenty we may share, 
Father in Heaven, hear our prayer.” }] 
Ethel R. William 
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SCHENECTADY ALLIANCE 
GROWING 

The Schenectady Branch Alliance re- 
orts a net gain of seven in their member- 
hip and expects to have many more be- 
ore the end of the year. The report of 
their many activities and accomplishments 
3 a living example of what can be done by 
m Alliance in which there prevails a spirit 
it friendliness, cooperation and enthusiasm. 
' This Alliance branch has adopted the 
‘udgeting plan for handling their finances. 
“hey report that this plan works out very 
fuccesstully, for by budgeting ahead 
father than for the particular moment, 
‘hey always have cash on hand which is to 
e used as the year progresses. What they 
nake each year is to be spent the following 
all and winter. This gives them a feeling 
FE security and makes it possible for their 
lreasurer to take immediate care of any 
mergency that may arise, instead of hay- 
ig to wait until the money is raised in 
ome way. At their January meeting pro- 
jision was made for defraying expenses of 
ne delegates to the Star Island conferences 
ps well as to the American Unitarian As- 
pciation meetings in May. They were al- 
» able to provide for new rugs, etc., for 
me minister’s study, to make their annual 
pntribution to the church, Sunday school, 
jad other items. 
The working organization of this Al- 
gance branch must be ideal, for their presi- 
jnt, Mrs. Philip N. Alger, reports that it 
) increasingly easy to find women who will 
adertake some particular bit of work, and 
nat, on the whole, she has never been 
rned down when asking some one to do 
pmething. This leads her to believe that 
president of a branch Alliance is president 
| name only—that she has to do nothing 
ter everything is organized, for the com- 
‘ittee do all the real work. 
| We wonder how many presidents of 
janch Alliances would agree with her? 
* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 

tiday, March 19, 11 a. m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Post 
Office Mission Conference. Subject: 
\“An Important Part of Post Office 
1 Mission Work.” Come and ask ques- 


Open meeting of the Massachusetts 
|\Committee on Social Service of the 
/General Alliance. Speaker: Mrs. Vivian 
-T. Pomeroy. 

tiday, April 2, 10.30 a.m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheerful 
Letter Conference. 

‘onday, April 5, 10.30 a. m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
‘Boston. Monday Conference of Al!- 
jianee branches. Address: “Unitarians 
Face a New Age,”’ Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
mington, Cambridge, Mass. Oppor- 
tunity will be given for discussion. This 
subject should be of vital interest to 


every Alliance woman. If we are to go 
forward, every delegate to the May 
Meetings must be well informed so she 
can vote intelligently. 

Thursday, April 8, 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Worcester League, at Grafton, Mass. 
Saturday, April 10, 10.30 a.m. Junior 
Alliance Conference, Taunton, Mass. 
Thursday, April 15,10.30 a. m. and 2 
p.m. New England Associate Alliance, 

Keene, N. H. 

Friday, April 16, 11 a.m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Post Office 
Mission Conference. Speaker: Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, West Newton. 


* * 


CLEVELAND ENJOYS VISITORS 


The week of February 24, 1937, will 
stand out in the memories of the Evening 
Alliance and the Women’s Alliance of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

For months the Evening Alliance had 
looked forward to a visit with their na- 
tional chairman, Miss Ruth Twiss, sched- 
uled for February 24, and it so happened 
that our beloved president, Mrs. Thomas 
Rees, stopped off the same week for a 
friendly visit. 

Miss Twiss brought all the enthusiasm 
and optimism for the work of the Evening 
Alliance that they had hoped for and 
needed, and it is inspiring to them to feel 
that they really know their chairman as 
an individual and not just a signature. 

The Evening Alliance entertained both 
guests at a dinner given at one of the 
nicest restaurants, and Mrs. O. G. Strong, 
the president of the Cleveland Woman’s 
Alliance, and Mrs. Spring, the wife of the 
assistant pastor, were included in the 
party. 

The national guests were both speakers 
at a luncheon meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance and were much feted with lunch- 
eons, breakfasts, teas and dinner parties 
given by individual Alliance members, 
and also a theater party at Cleveland’s 
Play House. 

Cleveland enjoyed her visitors and hopes 
they will come again in the near future. 
Their visit did much toward interesting 
the day and evening Alliance groups in 
one another. 

* * 


WHAT UNITARIAN WOMEN WANT 


The three branches of the Alliance con- 
nected with St. John’s Unitarian Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, co-operated in cele- 
brating a ‘Women’s Alliance Sunday.” 
Mrs. J. F. Krolfifer spoke on the above sub- 
ject. 

Unitarian women want their church to 
offer them a set of values by which they 
can live today. People who think they 
have outgrown the church and religion do 
not know that religion has moved forward, 
and are trying to live by a religion that be- 
longs to the period of their youth. They 
are clothing their souls in an out-dated 
religion when it would shock them even to 
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think of being obliged to clothe their 
bodies in the styles of their youth. 

We want the most up-to-date ideals, the 
most up-to-date set of values that the pul- 
pit can offer us. There are many things 
we might ask for, but the things that it is 
the unique function of the church to give 
are: inspiration for living, a chance to work 
with and for others, an understanding of 
our world, a purpose in life and an up-to- 
date religion. 


FOR ME 


To pay a thankful tribute to those men 

Whose words of beauty, truth, and wisdom 

Made Our Faith sweet poetry of God and 
Man. 

To utter thanks for all great friendships; 

To aspire, to seek, and perchance attain, 

And thus justify my right to Freedom. 


This is my Prayer. 


To give me fellowship with those who un- 
derstand; 

To create in me an iron will to serve, 

To live the next day better than the last; 

To treat my soul with strains of sacred 
music, 

Keep me inspired, aware—not too content 


This is my Church. 


To live as I believe; 

To keep the sunrise the symbol of my liv- 
ing; 

To love, yes, keep on loving, 

Though that shall be its only end! 

To keep the Chapel in my heart, and to 
remember 

That raging storms deepen the beauty of 
the stones, 

And strengthen our faith in the Builder! 


This is my Religion. 
Ruth Twiss. 


* x 


AN OBLIGATION TO BE MET 

On April 1, all branch secretaries will re- 
ceive the Manual blanks. To fill these 
with the correct names and addresses of 
the branch officers and committee chair- 
men for the year 1937-38 is an obligation 
to be met as promptly as possible. The 
Committee on Manual bespeaks the co- 
operation of the secretaries in sending this 
complete information for the Alliance 
Guide Book, the Manual! From the 
treasurer’s office comes a blank to be filled 
in by the branch treasurer. All this data 
must be received before the Committee 
on Manual can begin work. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Hditor 
8 Evandale Terrace 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANALYZING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Factors Determining Human Be- 
havior. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 168 pp. $2.50. 

Seven essays delivered at the Harvard 
tercentenary celebrations by seven special- 
ists, one, Professor A. Lawrence Lowell, 
being from this country. 

The purpose of this volume is to cor- 
relate findings from different levels of be- 
havior and describe their interaction in 
the determination of the highest and most 
complex behavior, that of human beings in 
society. The essays range from a discus- 
sion of the nervous system to that of culture 
as an influence in behavior. In between, 
physiology, psychology, logic and political 
action are treated. The apparent purpose 
of the essays is not to present points of 
view of startling originality, but to give 
the findings of men who have devoted 
themselves to mastering their particular 
fields. Two subsequent volumes will deal 
more specifically with human beings in 
society. The facts here presented will in- 
terest all who have to deal with human 
behavior. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


IMPRESSED, BUT NOT IMPRESSIVE 


A Banker Meets Jesus. By Rowiand 
Hegedues. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 96 pp. $1.00. 

‘This book, according to the foreword 
by Bishop Ravasz of Hungary, “‘sprang 
from the mecting of a brilliant and lonely 
genius with Jesus.’”’ The book, then, de- 
rives some importance from the circum- 
stances of its production, but. it must 
be said, very little from its content. 

The original title, ‘‘Jesus in the Beehive,” 
has some defects, for it discloses the some- 
what confused metaphors of the author, 
but it is far better than the distressing 
American title, ““A Banker Meets Jesus.” 
How much that betrays of the journalistie 
notion that religion will succeed if it can 
only get into the headlines by being taken 
up by people in the public eye! It is even 
thought that the ‘Church of the Living 
God” has good prospects now that Mr. 
Rockefeller has recently proposed the 
name. 

This is not said to make light of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s or Banker Hegedues’s in- 
terest in religion. They have had a real 
experience, and the fact of such an ex- 
perience in our time, and of their increasing 
number, is significant and heartening, as is 
the experience of every soul in all times 
that has turned from the darkness of its 
surroundings to the light of God. 

But the account of that experience given 
by Rowland Hegedues, while sincere and 
appealing, contributes very little that adds 


any fresh force to our relationship to Jesus. 
That relationship may be a little clarified 
by the author’s metaphor of ‘radium 
emanations’—it may be reinforced as an 
Easter message by the statement that 
“Jesus conquered death, not by blind sub- 
mission, but by the imperishableness of 
love.” 

These, however, are fragmentary and 


almost isolated interpretations, hardly 
enough to support the blurb’s phrase 
about a “burning human lyric.” More- 


over, there is much material, irrelevant, 
or not made clearly relevant, that would 
stir controversy on historical or critical 
points. The recently-discovered manuscript 
of Josephus, the unity of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the dates of Johannine material, 
raise questions somewhat airily settled by 
a man who cannot profess to be an au- 
thority in these fields and seems to disdain 
to be considered as such. His support of 
the Trinity by remarks on Beethoven’s 
triads is not convincing. 

As was said at the start, the book makes 
you aware of an impressive experience, but 
has little impressiveness in itself. 

Willard Reed. 


* * 


PROBLEMS OF THE MINISTER 


Plain Thoughts on Worship. By 
Edwin A. Goldsworthy. Published in a 
series of volumes entitled “The Minister’s 
Professional Library.” Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Colby. 184 pp. $1.50. 


This is a curiously uneven book. The 
author is obviously an intelligent minister 
and a religious person, for whom a mystical 
experience of God is the central religious 
fact. His approach to religion is therefore 
opposite to that of individuals whose re- 
ligion is based upon high ethical experi- 
ence; and the book will not appeal to 
them. 

“Plain Thoughts on Worship” has its 
moments of genuine insight into the prob- 
lems of the minister engaged in leading a 
parish, including its younger members, in 
worship. It is highly individualistic. Its 
recommendations as to the technigue of 
worship and as to the architecture of 
churches are based on an acquaintance 
with the work of a few ministers who are 
engaged in divergent lines of experimen- 
tation. The book is a mixture rather than 
a synthesis. 

The author dislikes responsive readings 
and likes unison readings. He lists hymns 
not directly addressed to God as one of the 
two worst abuses in church services. 
“Unless a hymn is directly addressed to 
God in one of his manifestations, it is not a 
hymn but a song with sacred words. It 
has no place in worship.”’ Then a scrip- 
ture lesson or a sermon has no place in 


worship, either. At any rate, Mr. Goldy 
worthy’s notion rules out “A Mighty For, 
tress Is Our God”’ and “In the Cross c 
Christ I Glory.” His description of aj 
Episcopal service of morning prayer 
curiously inaccurate. When an author 
inaccurate with regard to a matter ij 
which accuracy is so easily attainable 
what confidence can one repose in any 
thing he says? Most curious of all is thijj 
chapter in which he divides both minister 
and lay folk into “the cultured” and “thi 
uncultured.” 
Although there are a few casual refer 
ences to books in related fields, there ay 
no bibliographies. How did such a volu 
ever make its way into ‘““The Minister 

Professional Library’’? 
Vincent B. Silliman. | 


* * 


RELIGION’S IMPERIOUS 
COMMANDS 

The Resources of Religion. ByGeorga 

Harkness. New York: Henry Holt ar 

Company. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Stating that the religious consciousnes} 

rests on a union of belief, ethical endeav 


him, Professor Harkness has written aj 
aggressive and optimistic book, skillfull 
combining elements from Reinhold Ni 
buhr, William Temple, Paul Tillich a 


body of Christians who are certain thal 
their personal belief in God should 
evident primarily in the power it givap 
them to attack and abolish the evils i 
society, most of which the author believ 
to be based on the sinfulness of the i 
dividuals of which society is composed. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


FOUR ADDRESSES 


Basic Convictions. By William Temp 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 81 | 
$.75. lj 

This book contains four addresses ty 
the Archbishop of York which were ori | 
inally delivered before the Indianapoll 
Convention of the Student Volunte#l 
Movement. The subjects of the addressHi> 
were: The Reality of God and the Oblig}}| 
tion of ae The Revelation of Gay 


straint of Chissean Missions. 

Occasional paragraphs verge on greg i 
ness. The author seems about to begi 
line of thought inspired by genuine insig Hy} 
when the logical irrelevancies of a pi 
dominantly institutional mind intrudf) 
themselves. It is a good book to glantf 
through if one happens to come across. 
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ONE ANTIDOTE ANYWAY 


| My mother, Mrs. William L. Walsh, 
died in August, 1936—a fact duly noted in 
Whe Register. 

My family have subscribed to The 
Register since its beginning, but I do not 
feel that I can carry on the family tradi- 
jon. I shall miss it for I have always 
een it and known it. 

| However, my regret is somewhat tem- 
ered because I do not share the present 
ush of enthusiasm for the current editor. 
Jn the contrary, I find it rather sickening 
|—especially the printing of so many flat- 
jering letters. I do not relish seeing The 
\tegister turned into an organ for alleged 
social justice.” 


Warren B. Walsh. 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRAISE FROM OHIO 


I have been minister of the church since 
fictober 15, 1936. I enjoy The Register 
nd wish to congratulate you upon the ex- 
silent editorials and articles appearing in 
mle recent issues. 
4 Ward B. Jenks. 


carries Mrs. 


hy such sweet and lovable women as Mrs. 
joolidge, Mrs. Hoover, etc., whose home 
te has been an object and an asset to 
ir living here in America? 

Mrs. Charles A. Dane. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


FROM DR. WICKS 

}I rejoice every week over your editor- 
ip. 
Frank S.C. Wicks. 
\ Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE PARISH LIKES US 


Let me commend you on the excellent 
ity in which you are editing The Christian 
vgister. The response in this parish to 
hur handling of the paper is very en- 
juraging. 

Pau! Harmon Chapman. 
iLexington, Mass. 


HITTING US A LITTLE 

iI enjoy your page in The Register every 
ek, but I am writing to say that the 
wchbishop’s jumping was a small thing 
jnpared to your coming down on him 
‘th both feet—and, as it seems to me, 
‘en he did what he felt to be his duty. 
ter my reading of the broadcast to the 
iglish people, I think, while he kept his 
od feeling for the prince he simply 
nted to point out the source of the 


From Our Friends 


muddy stream which caused so much 


trouble. The Boston Herald editorial met 
the case, I thought, quietly but well. 

The Archbishop of York did well, I 
thought, when he pointed out the time for 
any man’s self-control. 

It is pretty certain that The Register 
under its present editor is becoming a 
power for goodness and truth in the com- 
munity at large, and it will be no surprise 
to see it take its place among the really 
influential magazines of the land in due’ 
time. Mr. Hapgood’s page is always in- 
structive and moving—and the papers ad- 
mitted under his leadership take us right 
into the consideration of the vital ques- 
tions and problems of the time. May 
The Register come into the place, and have 
the influence, it deserves. 

Alfred Cross. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


ENCOURAGING 


I wish to congratulate you. The reading 
of your publication is very comforting to 
me. 

Leo Paul Trottier. 

Montreal, P.Q., Can. 


A RESPONSIBILITY 


Speaking quite apart from your theme, 
I have been interested in watching the 
change in The Register since you took on. 
You encourage frank and open discussion, 
which is worth while, if it does no more 
than reveal the fact that there still remain 
thinking persons who find religion worth 
discussing. Your responsibility is a grave 
one, in which, or in the victorious meeting 
of which, I wish you marked success. 

W.F. Skerrye. 
Belfast, Maine. 


FROM A LABOR EDITOR 


Let me add my word of praise for your 
good work on The Register. I edit a Labor 
journal myself, and can appreciate what 
you are doing. Both spirit and matter are 
greatly improved. 

Norman S. Dowd. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


SATISFIED 


I have subscribed for The Register 
many years and I never liked it so well as 
I do now. 

Julia Kaan Smith. 

Groton, Mass. 


SICK AND DISCOURAGED 


I am not sending a subscription because 
I can not spare that dollar. I am sick and 
discouraged. I owe for taxes and water 
bills. I can not pay, also several months 
in arrears to the building and loan com- 
pany on my home. 


I call myself a loyal Unitarian. I was 


the cause of a Unitarian minister first 
coming to Rochester. We have a nice 
little church building but have had no ser- 
vices for two or three years. So I get no 
denominational news, which I am much 
interested in. The Register would be just 
the thing I need. There are several other 
periodicals I have been obliged to drop. 

George A. Sanborn. 

Rochester, N. H. 


SOCIALIST INADVERTENTLY 


I was a subscriber of The Register for 
many years and noticed with increasing 
regret its increasing socialism. 

Arthur H. Lea. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADB OVO SI; 

Congratulations for your splendid edi- 
torial ‘‘Is Youth Hopeless?’”’ As a boy of 
seventeen years, I have felt. a need for 
moorings to hitch my ship of life to. I 
have found just what I was looking for in 
Unitarianism. The portion quoted from 
the American Magazine expresses my at- 
titude toward matters religious to a tee. 

Iam contemplating joining First Church 
in Boston. 

John N. Hamilton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


I rejoice in your editorship. You are 
discussing problems affecting the social 
forces of civilization from the spiritual 
viewpoint. What better could a religious 
journal do? 

William S. Morgan. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


SIGNS OF WORK 


The appearance of The Register, and 
the quality of the material] printed, is 
evidence of the hard work you and your 
associates are putting into the publication. 
More strength to your pen. 

Arthur Schoenfeldt. 

Kennebunk, Maine. 


PROBLEMS FOR LIBERAL MINDS 


Can a denominational publication under 
secular leadership of high intelligence be- 
come a power to form and hold together 
enlightened, active opinion? That is the 
question which The Christian Register, the 
Unitarian weekly founded in 1821 for the 
free churches of America, hopes to answer 
successfully by appointing Norman Hap- 
good editor. His brief editorials have the 
incisive quality, the broad humanity, the 
courageous optimism, and the intellectual 
quickening which rewarded those who have 
known and welcomed his work on Collier’s 
and Harper’s Weekly. Any attempt to 
bring together for honest discussion of 
life’s problems the liberal minds of all de- 


‘nominations will have a direct bearing on 


the survival of the institutional church. 
Philip Becker Goetz 
in the Buffalo News. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Free Church Fellowship Elects Officers 


The Free Church Fellowship was or- 
ganized in 1933, a liberal federation of 
liberal churches and liberal individuals. 
The American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist General Convention are 
the only denominational members of the 
Fellowship, but individual Methodist, 
Community, Federated and Independent 
churches belong, and individuals from still 
other denominations are included in the 
Council and the Roll of Fellows. 

At its annual meeting in January, the 
Council of the Fellowship elected new of- 
ficers for the coming biennial as follows: 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Unitarian), president; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York City (Com- 
munity churches), Victor A. Friend, Mel- 


ligious thinking both by family tradition 
and his own conviction, for he is the grand- 
son and the son of men who were so liberal 
in their own day that they were expelled 
from the church in a country town. He 
is a leading business man of New England 
who has given his unswerving loyalty to 
his faith in its city, state and national 
activities, and is the former president of 
the Universalist General Convention. 
Dr. Bradley is @t present pastor of 
Union Church, Boston, Mass., used in a 
sense as a laboratory for the groups of 
theological students who sit under his 
teaching in the course on social ethics at 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. 
He is president of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches and last year at- 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, Boston, Mass} 
representing the Congregationalists; Di 
Frederick B. Bisher, Detroit, Mich | 
representing the Methodists; Hon. Roh| 
ert W. Hill, Salem, Mass., Dr. Frank C) 
Hall, New York City, Dr. Frederic V | 
Perkins, Washington, D. C., Dr. Harry W 
Reed, Watertown, N. Y., Dr. Vincent 4 
Tomlinson, Worcester, Mass., Dr. Franti 
D. Adams, Oak Park, IIll., A. Inghaa} 
Bicknell, Boston, Mass., and Dr. Rogé 
F. Etz, representing the Universalis | 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, Providence, R. dt 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass} 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I., DH 
Walter R. Hunt, Boston, Mass., Ref 
Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Miny 

and Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, Bosto 
Mass., representing the Unitarians. 


i 


William Roger Greeley 


rose, Mass. ( Universalist), Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley, Boston, Mass. (Congregational), 
and William Roger Greeley, Boston, 
Mass. ( Unitarian), vice presidents; Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. ( Univer- 
salist), secretary-treasurer. 

The president, Dr. Lathrop, is minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a pulpit he has occupied for 
many years. That he is interested in all 
things liberal is evidenced by the fact of 
his activities in matters Unitarian, inter- 
denominational and international. He 
went to Rumania some years ago as a 
member of the Commission sent by the 
American Committee on Rights of Re- 
ligious Minorities, and crosses the Atlantic 
again this summer in the cause of liberal 
religion when he addresses the Twelfth 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and other Religious Liberals, to be held 
in Oxford, England, August 3 to 8. He 
is at present a trustee of Meadville Theo- 
logical School and a director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

Of the vice presidents, Dr. Holmes is 
minister of the Community Church, New 
York City. His well known activities for 
justice, for peace—in short, for a new 
day—make his name synonymous with 
intelligent, liberal and progressive thought. 

Victor A. Friend is liberal in his re- 


Max A. Kapp 


Victor A. Friend 


tended the Summer School of Christian 
Sociology at Keble College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. He also had a part in 
the conference at Bishopthorpe with 
the American-Continental groups as 
guests of the Archbishop of York. 
William Roger Greeley, a layman, is a 
lifelong member of the First Parish, Lex- 
ington, Mass. An architect by profession, 
he is a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, president of the New Eng- 
land Town Planning Commission, and is 
the author of several books. His devo- 
tion to Unitarianism is indicated in his 
long record of past and present partici- 
pation in its various branches. He is at 
present honorary vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, and active in its work. 
The offices of secretary and treasurer 
have been combined. The man who oc- 
cupies this ofice—Max A. Kapp—is the 
minister of the Universalist church of 
Fitchburg, Mass. In the course of his 
years of service to liberal religion he has 
been chairman of the 1986 Conference of 
the Leyden International Bureau, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, and a director of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House since 1986. 
The Council, in addition to the officers, 
is comprised of the following: Dr. Russell 
J. Clinchy, Washington, D. C., and 


John Haynes Holmes 


John Howland Lathrop 


Continuing what has been a most 
fective method of education, the ‘ii 
Church Fellowship is again conducti 
an Institute in connection with the 4 
nual meeting. The theme this year ¥ 
be “Religion in Relation to Fascid 
Communism, the Co-operative Mo 
ment, and Democracy,” and the Institt 
will be held in Chicago, Ill., April 6 
The speakers appearing on the progr} 
compose a brilliant galaxy of men who | 
experts in their respective fields, and n 
who are leaders in liberal religious thous] 
and action the country over. Dr. Jafip 
H. Lathrop, Dr. Albert W. Pa!mer, pr 1) 
dent of the Federal Council of Churelt 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, ex-president of If 
Federal Council, E. R. Bowen, gene 
secretary of the Co-operative Leaguaiif 
the United States, Chicago religi 
leaders such as Rabbi Louis L. Mail! 
Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, Dr. Pre 
Bradley, and Rev. Hugh Elmer Brow/} 
and such a progressive leader as Jera 
Davis, are numbered among the speall} 
for the Institute. | 

The headquarters for the Institute 
be located at the People’s Church, 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Hi 
Lon Ray Call of Chicago is chairmal 
the Program Committee. | 

Florence Bae 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Sydney B. Snow Comments on Leader Editorials 


The following letters have been sent by 
‘Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School, to Dr. John van 
‘Schaick in reply to two editorials which 
‘appeared in The Christian Leader of Febru- 
sary 20 and March 6: 


| 
. To the Editor of The Christian Leader: 


I have read your editorial, ‘“‘Unitarians 
(Facing Momentous Changes,’”’ with con- 
fusion and concern—with confusion because 
of the mixture of insight and ignorance 
pthat it displays; with concern because of 
its mischief-making possibilities.. Did I 
mot know the thought to be unthinkable 
iI might deem the editorial to be written for 
pthe purpose of stirring up trouble in a situ- 
jation where somewhat to your amazement 
ino trounle seems to exist. 

Permit me to call your attention to cer- 
ain misstatements of fact whose correc- 
ion would have been certain had well- 
informed members of the Unitarian 
wChurch, rather than the imagination, 
een called on to interpret recent develop- 
ents in that Church. 

(1) Although it must be admitted that 
@rederick May Eliot for twenty years has 
foeen a Westerner, it by no means follows 
‘(as those who classify theological opinions 
zeographically sometimes assume) that he 
s therefore a humanist. It is true that 
ben years ago, before the issue was a con- 
croversial one, a sermon of his was in- 
bcluded in the volume, ‘‘Humanist Ser- 
jmons”; but if you were to look it over 
jcoday, changing the word humanist where- 
i2ver it occurs to the word Unitarian, 
aothing inconsistent with a progressive 
)Unitarian theism could be read into it. 
During the years of controversy Dr. Eliot 
jaas not engaged in it, has not aligned him- 
jself with a party, has preached and con- 
ducted worship in such fashion as to satisfy 
che devotional needs of those holding a 
isheistic position. Theologically I believe 
shat Dr. Eliot treads a middle way, and 
jsuch a path is a good one for the leader of a 
jzrowing religious body. It is because he is 
jjot an extremist, and because he com- 
mands the confidence of all sections of a 
free church, that he occupies a position 
of leadership today. 

} (2) Dr. Eliot was not ‘‘shoved to the 
vront (to quote your elegant phrase) by 
jCurtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg and 
bther leading humanists.’’ He was al- 
yeady there, or well on his way, when Cur- 
tis Reese was beginning to make his repu- 
pation as secretary of the Western Confer- 
erence, and Raymond Bragg was leaving 
the Meadville Theological School to begin, 
1s a stripling, his promising career. If I 
mow anything of the temper of our body 
‘and few have had more favorable oppor- 
unities to know it) the ‘‘shoving” of Dr. 
fliot towards the presidency of the Ameri- 
‘an Unitarian Association during the past 
ew months has been due to the spon- 


1 
/ 


taneous pressure of the whole Church, 
in response to well-nigh unanimous de- 
mand. 

(3) Palfrey Perkins is not “running for 
office’ as secretary of the A. U. A. So to 
describe his nomination, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, is the meanest dig in your 
editorial. I happen to be the man who was 
chosen, after the directors had decided to 
have an honorary instead of a paid secre- 
tary, to approach Dr. Perkins to gain his 
assent. He accepted reluctantly, from a 
high sense of duty, to do his part to make 
the incoming administration successful. 
Your statement, unwittingly no doubt 
but nevertheless effectively, constitutes a 
slur on Dr. Perkins’s motive that I for 
one resent. 

(4) The ‘‘veteran”’ Dr. Cornish did not 
“eliminate” himself, as you imply, in order 
to avoid a fight. His own statement, 
which perhaps you did not have oppor- 
tunity to read, that having passed the cus- 
tomary retiring age he did not wish to be 
considered for a third four-year term as 
president, must be taken at its face value. 
After more than twenty years of service 
to the American Unitarian Association, 
almost half of them as its head, Dr. Cor- 
nish will retire in May with increasing ap- 
preciation of the high quality of that 
service. 

(5) Unitarians are not afraid of talk 
about humanism and theism; they are 
simply tired of it, for they have gone be- 
yond the point where controversy on this 
issue is fruitful. As a theist I am grateful 
for the contribution which the humanist 
movement has made to my theism; forcing 
me to define it clearly, to discard meaning- 
less symbols, and to meet more nearly on 
his own ground the honest modern seeker 
for truth. Those in our body, especially 
among the younger men, who still use the 
word humanism to describe their theo- 
logical position, appreciate as some of their 
elders failed to do the religious significance 
of man’s relationship with the universe, 
and are less at variance with those who 
state that relationship in theistic terms. 
Even though you were to include yourself 
among the “‘dull and witless Universalists”’ 
for whom you say your editorial was writ- 
ten, you are, I believe, neither so dull nor 
witless as not to know that in the history 
of thought many apparently antagonistic 
points of view have been reconciled, and 
as the interpretation of seemingly opposite 
concepts has changed, those holding them 
have drawn closer together. 

Having through our appraisal taken ac- 
count of stock, theologically and organiza- 
tionally, Unitarians are united to face the 
opportunities and responsibilities of a new 
age. Your somewhat wistful bid for a 
theological fight in the Unitarian body over 
Eliot’s election is, I am afraid, not going 
to be taken up. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


To the Editor of The Christian Leader: 

For the benefit of the rank and file of 
your readers, who may be even less well 
informed as to Unitarian affairs than your- 
self, permit me to comment on your recent 
editorial ‘“Hanging on to Dr. Joy.” 

In that editorial you give the impres- 
sion that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in preparing for its forthcoming ad- 
ministrative changes, has treated Dr. Joy 
“In a shabby way.’ What are the facts 
in the Association’s dealing with Dr. Joy? 
As one of the directors, I am in a position 
to know. Dr. Joy was offered, at the 


same salary which he is now receiving, the 


leadership of a department which, in the 
opinion of the directors and of Dr. Eliot, 
nominee for president, will be one of the 
most important in the new set-up; and for 
which it seemed to them he had exceptional 
qualifications. Those who, sincerely and 
cordially, made the offer, are as regretful 
as the Universalists and Congregationalists 
mentioned in your editorial that he did not 
acceptit. Perhaps they are more regretful, 
for they have had better opportunity to 
know Dr. Joy’s ability and charm, and to 
appreciate the devotion and effectiveness 
of his service. 

It is difficult for me to understand what 
you mean, in accusing us of showing in this 
matter a “lower ethical attitude’ than pre- 
vails among ‘‘people outside the churches.” 
I am not greatly impressed by your refer- 
ence to the United States Steel and General 
Electric companies as models, when I re- 
flect on the hypothetical example which 
you adduce. They would not, you say, 
like Henry and Cardinal Wolsey, drop a 
man who had served them well. Since 
there never was any intention of dropping 
Dr. Joy from the Association’s staff, but a 
quite contrary purpose, the example seems 
to lack pertinence. Surely the great cor- 
porations named by you, even from their 
exalted ethical altitude, would be helpless 
if a man whom they wished to retain in 
their employ refused to remain. 

Please do not think me unappreciative 
of your effort to reform the Unitarians in 
their effort to reform themselves. The 
trouble is that you have started a little 
late, when our appetite for reform is 
jaded. We have been hard at it for two or 
three years, and are now in the mood to go 
forward about our business, trying to apply 
our good resolutions. Why not, in your 
next issue, stop scolding us, and wish us 
well! 

Sydney B. Snow. 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., will preach at the 
noonday services of the Chapel during 
Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 
22-26. Vesper services will be held at five 
o'clock every day except Saturday during 
this week. Raymond Robinson, organist 
at the Chapel, will conduct a musical ves- 
per service Sunday, March 21, at four p.m. 
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An Oregon Mission of Liberal Religion 


Dr. Horace Westwood, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
and former mission preacher for the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has just con- 
cluded a very successful week’s mission at 
the Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian), Eugene, Ore. 

Figures in regard to attendance at the 
mission meetings are most significant in 
comparison to figures for regular church 
attendance at the usual Sunday services, 
The attendance during the week’s mission, 
five week-night and two Sunday services, 
was equal to the attendance at fifteen to 
seventeen of the usual Sunday services. 
To accomplish this, the parish was well 
organized in advance, the congregation be- 
ing committed to support the mission 
loyally themselves and te interest as many 
as possible of their friends. This was 
backed up by the mailing of over eight 
hundred invitations, and a well-planned 
advertising campaign by newspaper and 
radio. 

The graph of the attendance at the seven 
mission meetings followed closely the 
record of attendance at some other mis- 
sions conducted by Dr. Westwood in 
which the same methods were used. The 
church was nearly filled on the first night; 
there was a considerable falling off the 
next two nights, and then a steady climb 
up to the high point in the concluding ser- 
vice. ‘‘Tasters’’ or ‘curiosity seekers” 
might be the answer to the large opening- 
night attendance, but this was exceeded 
at each of the last three services. With 
those who are most effectively reached by 
such missions the effect seems to be cumu- 
lative; among these one hears the wish ex- 
pressed that the mission might continue 
another week. In this they shared the 
thought of the mission preacher, viz., that, 
for the best results, such missions should 
cover a two weeks’ period. 

From a careful analysis of the persons 
attending the mission, one can say that the 
persons reached by the mission may be 
indicated by five concentric circles. In the 
smallest circle is the active congregation 
which finds itself stimulated and its re- 
ligious outlook widened. Beyond are the 
inactive members and casual adherents, 
who are reinterested. Next is a circle of 
people who have had some slight contact 
with the local church, but not sufficient 
to recognize them as part of the movement. 
In the fourth circle are hitherto unreached 
persons who are not connected with any 
church, but inclined towards liberal re- 
ligion. In the fifth circle are members of 
other churches who are interested in wid- 
ening their religious outlook. 

Accretions of strength ought to come to 
the local church from the first four groups, 
and to other liberal churches in the com- 
munity from the last two. To what ex- 
tent added strength will come to the 
church holding the mission depends, of 


course, on the combined efforts of the active 
local congregation and the resident minis- 
ter. On the closing night the mission 
preacher declared: ‘‘This mission is not 
closing, but just beginning.” 

A consideration of the utmost import- 
ance in such missions is the correlation of 
the message of the mission preacher with 
the aims and objectives of the local con- 
gregation and its minister. There should 
be a natural harmony, but this is not to say 
that the mission preacher may not open up 
new avenues and touch wider possibilities 
than have hitherto been reached. Results 
to the loca! cause will depend both upon 
this natural harmony and the widening 
horizons, as well as sustained effort. Inthe 
Eugene mission this harmony obtained 
by the fact that the minister of the Eugene 
church first became identified with Uni- 
tarianism as a member of the mission 
preacher’s congregation twenty-one years 
previously. Of course, much new ground 
has been broken in the intervening years, 
out of which came fresh contributions. 

Five years ago, Dr. Westwood conducted 
a similar mission in Eugene in co-operation 
with the then minister, Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith. From this second visit Dr. 
Westwood expressed the conviction that 
the Eugene church is rendering a unique 
type of service. The church is serving a 
triple community—an urban community 
of some twenty-one thousand people; the 
surrounding rural area, extending twenty 
miles in each direction and from which 
about one third of the church membership 
is drawn; and the campus community of 
the State University located at Eugene, 
with some three thousand students. The 
continued use of the radio for the past 
seven years has given the Eugene church a 
wide circle of influence. Dr. Westwood 
gave the local congregation the vision of 
their place as a “cathedral church’’ nour- 
ishing groups of religious liberals in the 
surrounding communities. Beginnings 
have already been made in this direc- 
tion. 

Dr. Westwood’s topies for the mission 
were: ‘“‘Our disiliusioned age seeks to find 
its soul’; ‘‘What it means to be a liberal 
in religion’; ‘‘Must we give up our faith 
in God”; ‘Spiritual foundations of indus- 
trial peace’; “Science, immortality and 
psychic research’; ‘Our subconscious 
mind and the superconscious life’; ‘““The 
coming revolution in religion.” 

A question period at the opening of 
each evening meeting proved very popular; 
many and varied were the questions handed 
in. Attractive musical programs were 
provided under the direction of Miss 
Norma Lyon, B. M. An interesting fea- 
ture of the mission was a radio symposium 
on ‘What religion means to me”’ presented 
by members of the Eugene Women’s Al- 
liance in six fifteen-minute periods over the 
local radio station. 


The mission raised new hopes, gave) 
jarger vision, and reinspired courage. 
very happy spirit of fellowship grew up 
among those attending the mission, cul-| 
minating on the final night in the singing 
of Dr. Westwood’s hymn, “‘Spirit of Lifé | 
Divine,” as a hymn of fellowship, and the 
formation of a procession of fellowship] 
which moved around the church, shaking 
hands as they passed with Dr. Westwoodlh} 
and the minister and his wife. / 

Herbert Higginbotham. \\f 


x Ok 


THOMAS PAINE 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the board of trustees of the Unitaria | 
church, Evanston, ll., February 1, after ¢ it 
sermon preached January 31 by the minis} | 
ter, Rev. R. Lester Mondale, on the ef 
ject ‘‘Thomas Paine—American Patriow} 
and Religious Radical.” In his address 
Mr. Mondale stated that many of those i 
who took the lead in misrepresenting tha} 
facts about Thomas Paine were Unitarians#f 


English and American. 
l 


il 
i 


The resolution: 

Whereas humanity is deeply indebted ta 
Thomas Paine—man of science, politicat | 
philosopher, religious liberal, humanitarian : 
American patriot, revolutionist, and wherjf 
as, this indebtedness is not only not ge 


obscured by the misrepresentations of pop, 
litical reaction and religious bigotry: iq 

Be it resolved: First: That the trustees olf! 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston nami 
that Sunday of each year preceding tht i 
twenty-ninth day of January, Thomag 
Paine’s birthday, as Thomas Paine Su I 
day, and devote the services of that da 
to the consideration of some phase of thi 
eminent man’s life and works, to the en: I ’ 
that his memory be restored to its rightf id 
place in our esteem not only as religio 
liberals but as Americans, and I 

Secondly, That a copy of this resolutio Hi! 
be forwarded to the Unitarian Council | t 
Chicago, and another to The Christiag i 
Register, with the request that other Unit 
tarian churches be invited to join with y 
in observing Thomas Paine Sunday. 


Le 


Wh 
THE SACRED | ; 


If there is anything sacred in the world}if 
it is made so not by the tradition of so 
divine decree, nor by association with sor | ; 
so-called holy book or institution, but bit fe 
contact with some phase of human lifi i 
Whatever serves man’s needs, liberates } { 
faculties, gives expression to the dream 
and visions of his soul, is the work of 
hand and heart—this is sacred! Sanctit 
is not something that inheres in any portid hi 
of time and space. It is not a quality th: | 
is native to any section of the costal 
It is the projection of the human spi 
into the world which it inhabits. —Jel lia 
Haynes Holmes. it 

Wh 


| 
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(OHN M. FOGLESONG INSTALLED 


The First Parish Church in Wayland, 
flass., installed its new minister, Rev. 
ohn Madison Foglesong, at a service held 
1 the historic colonial church, on Sunday 
fternoon, February 28, 1937, at four 
*clock. 
' Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, 
flass., gave the call to worship and invo- 
ation, and read the Scripture lesson. The 
2rmon was delivered by Rev. Everett M. 
aker of Providence, R. I., recently nomi- 
ated vice president of the American Uni- 
rian Association. 

Mr. Baker’s subject was ‘‘Liberal Re- 
gion and Our Democracy.” In brief, Mr. 
laker said: ‘‘“Man has conquered all but 
mself. The problem now facing him is 
ow he can best relate himself to the com- 
junity, so that justice, brotherhood and 
ie Kingdom of God shall come on the 
)rth. To attain this end man must pre- 
¢rve for the civilization of the future those 
jeat things won by sacrifice in the past. 
jut this is not enough. The greatest need 
jday is the development of attitudes 
\aich will make impossible the domination 
man by his brother. Without such at- 
Hudes and concepts of justice, democracy 
funattainable. Liberalism’s great con- 
Mbution and duty is the passing on of 
fese great concepts.” 

‘Llewellyn Mills, a member of the stand- 
jz committee of the church, took part in 
te installation and the installation prayer 
{is offered by Mr. Hanson. Rev. Payson 
filler of the First Church in Roxbury, 
fass., and a former minister of the Way- 
iid church, delivered the address to the 
bnister and people. Greetings from the 
tlowship of churches were conveyed by 
. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
‘nerican Unitarian Association; and greet- 
tts from the community, by Rev. Gardner 
ttle of the Congregational church of 
jayland. Mr. Foglesong pronounced the 
rediction. 

\Music for the service was supplied by 
ward Bennett, organist, and a choir of 
Ixed voices, under his direction. The 
‘an postlude was rendered by David 
sen Haskins, 3rd, of Wayland. 


* * 


SHOALS SPRING REUNION 

{he annual spring reunion of all those 
fo have attended the summer meetings 
jshe Isles of Shoals (which includes Uni- 
ans, Congregationalists, and the mem- 
ls of the Camp Farthest Out) will be 
i1 in the parish house of Mt. Vernon 
‘irch, Boston, Mass., at the foot of the 
rvard Bridge, on Massachusetts Ave- 
» at Beacon Street, Friday evening, 
i116. 

in informal reception at 5 o’clock will 
"ollowed by supper at 6. There will be 
/ usual singing and jollification, with 
f reports on the various conferences 
eduled for this coming summer. The 
as for the restoration of Gosport Vil- 
», recently adopted by the Star Island 


~ 


Corporation, will be on exhibition, and 
will be explained in detail. Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., will ex- 
hibit recent motion pictures of the Shoals 
in color. The feature of the evening pro- 
gram will be the charming illustrated lec- 
ture by Dr. Charles E. Park of First 
Church, Boston, on “Clipper Ships.’’ 

Old Shoalers are particularly urged to 
invite prospective Shoalers to this reunion. 
A table will be reserved for the young 
people. Reservations may be made 
through Mrs. Eleanor G. Gutterson, 57 
Chestnut Street, Andover, Mass. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Lincoln, Nebr.—At the annual meeting 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, on Janu- 
ary 25, the following elections took place: 
Dr. Lane W. Lancaster, president of board; 
Dr. F. E. Henzlik, vice president; Dr. H. O. 
Werner, secretary; Homer L. Kyle, treas- 
urer. Directors: (in addition to officers) 
Prof. L. E. Aylsworth, Prof. Laurence 
Lingren, Miss May Gund, Mrs. Fred W. 
Putney, Walter Ernst. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—At the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church, held in 
January, the following board of trustees 
was elected: Mrs. Charles L. Jacobs, 
president; George F. Fisher, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Miriam B. Edwards, secretary; 
Miss Helen Low, treasurer; Mrs. Franklin 
I. Webb, assistant treasurer; Mrs. Thomas 
M. Dillingham and I. T. Steiner. 

The following committee chairmen have 
been appointed by the president of the 
board to serve during the current calendar 
and church year: George F. Fisher, Fi- 
nance; Miss Mabel C. Washburn, Music; 
Mrs. H. G. Merrill, Religious Education; 
Mrs. Thomas M. Dillingham, Properties 
and Grounds; I. T. Steiner, Ushering. 

Weston, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the First Parish was held on January 138. 
The treasurer reported an increased num- 
ber of subscribers and an increased income. 
A beginning was made toward re-estab- 
lishing the salaries of the parish, which were 
lowered during the depression, to their 
original amount. The same officers as 
served the parish with success during the 
previous years, were re-elected: Mrs. 
Walter H. Trumbull and Charles O. 
Richardson to the standing committee, 
and Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., to the treas- 
urership. C. C. Kenney continued as 
clerk, Charles Freeman as custodian, and 
Miss Emma Ripley as historian of the 


parish. 
* * 


CORRECTION 


In the announcement of the nomina- 
tions for officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, published in 
The Register of March 4, the date of the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was incorrectly given as May 
18, 1987. This should have been May 25, 
1937. 


NEWS FROM FLORENCE, MASS. 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Florence Unitarian church, reports that 
the Sunday school has been reorganized. 

The Y. P. R. U. gathers every Sunday 
evening for a supper meeting. Girls from 
Smith College are usually present and 
sometimes provide a program. The group 
recently entertained, over the week-end, 
the Connecticut Valley Federation of 
Young People, with sixty guests and dele- 
gates present. The girls compose the 
church choir and the boys have charge of 
the ushering. The group has purchased a 
rotospeed machine which does all the 
church printing. 

The Alliance branch conducts monthly 
food sales and provides a monthly supper 
and entertainment for the parish. Mr. 
Cotton is giving the group a series of talks 
on Unitarianism. 

The Laymen’s League chapter sponsored 
a lecture, March 12, by Rev. Harry Hooper, 
a former minister of the church. This 
group meets at the homes of members 
for monthly suppers and a program. 

In November, January and February, 
the ministers of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference and their wives met at the 
Florence parsonage to hear the following 
speakers: Mr. Cotton, Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, and Rev. Joseph C. Allen. The 
Alliance branch provided the luncheons. 

Mr. Cotton was installed Sunday eve- 
ning, January 31. Taking part in the 
service were Rey. Georges Cooke, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Rev. Basil D. Hall, Flor- 
ence; Dr. Charles W. Merriam, Deerfield, 
Mass.; and Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
trative vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association. A reception to the 
minister and his family followed. 


* * 


IF THE SHOE FITS 


(Or eight points on how to keep your 
church from growing) 


1. Don’t come. 
2. If you come, come late. 


3. At every service ask yourself, “What 
do I get out of this?” . 

4. If there is a responsive reading, don’t 
bother to find the place. 

5. Never pay in advance, especially 
for religion. Wait until you get your 
money’s worth, then wait a little longer. 

6. It is well to tell your church’s failings 
and faults to strangers that may happen 
in, they might be a long time finding them 
out. 

7. Of course you can’t be expected to 
get new members with such a church as 
you have, therefore, never bring friends 
with you. 

8. Do not come to church unless there 
is something to eat. Think of your church 
as a restaurant rather than as a place of 
worship.—Adapted from the Christian Cen- 
tury, in the Erie, Pa., Unitarian Church 
Calendar. 
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CHURCH NOTES 


The Parish Players of the Wellesley, 
Mass., Unitarian church presented two 
Shaw plays on March 12 at the Parish 
House. They were ‘‘Man of Destiny,” 
produced by Franklin Wentworth, and 
“How He Lied to Her Husband,”’ produced 
by Mrs. Kenneth McDougall. 
ja, The speaker before the Adult Class in 
Current Problems at All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., on February 21, was 
the Hon. Gerald P. Nye, U.S. senator from 
North Dakota. His subject was “The 
Problem of Neutrality.” The following 
Sunday, the Hon. Ralph O. Brewster, 
representative from Maine and former gov- 
ernor, continued the discussion of the 
general topic, ‘““World Peace.”’ 

A study group on “The Book of Job, one 
of the great literary masterpieces of all 
ages,’”’ has been formed at Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., under the leadership of 
the minister, Dr. Norman D. Fletcher. At 
the opening meeting on February 15, Dr. 
Fletcher spoke of the Book of Job as an 
epic poem, a drama, and a philosophical 
treatise, of its authorship, meaning and 
scope. He will make comparisons with 
Aeschylus’s ‘Prometheus Bound,” Shel- 
ley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” and Thomas 
Hardy’s Wessex Novels. He will subse- 
quently read Job line by line and interpret 
it for the group. ‘These meetings are a 
project of the Committee on Religious 
Education of Unity Alliance. 

Out of interesting books came the Feb- 
ruary sermons of Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt, minister of the Keokuk, Iowa, Uni- 
tarian church. They were: ‘‘Man, the 
Unknown,” Alexis Carrel; “Inside Europe,’ 
John Gunther; “The Human Comedy,” 
James Harvey Robinson; and “Enjoy- 
ment of Laughter,’’ Max Eastman. 

“The Voice of the Vatican,” a motion 
picture, was shown to the pupils of the 
Providence, R. I., First Church school on 
Jauary 31. This was felt to be appropriate 
at this time when the Pope’s illness has pro- 
jected him into the news. The picture 
gave the children a clearer understanding 
of the Pope and his importance in the re- 
ligious world. 

* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVALS 


Three district junior choir festivals were 
arranged under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Religious Education for the 
Sunday afternoons of February 28, March 
7, and March 14, 1937. The musical pro- 
grams for each festival included ‘“‘Lovely 
Appear” from ‘The Redemption,” by 
Gounod, ‘‘Where’er You Walk,” by Han- 
del, and, from ‘‘The Beacon Song and Ser- 
vice Book,” “Break Forth, O Beauteous 
Heavenly Light,” by Bach, “God Be in 
My Head,” by Davies, and other selec- 
tions. Mrs. Erdine Tredennick Oedel of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., was the guest di- 
rector for each festival. 

These district festivals are as colorful 
gatherings as the large festival which opens 


the Anniversary Week program. Children 
march in processional in gowns of red, blue, 
green, purple, black and white. Their 
young voices, blended in chorals, carols, and 
hymns, have a certain lyrical quality not 
found in adult singers. In addition to 
being inspiring occasions in themselves, the 
festivals train the choirs for the annual 
festival which will be held in Boston on 
Sunday afternoon, May 23, 1987. 

On February 28, the First Parish Church 
in Quincy, Mass., under the leadership of 
Mrs. James H. Slade, held a festival for the 
junior choirs of the South Shore churches. 
One hundred and thirty children from the 
following churches participated: Brockton; 
East Bridgewater; Hingham, First Parish; 
Hingham, South Parish; Needham; Provi- 
dence, First Church; Quincy; and Wollas- 
ton. 

The churches of the Greater Boston area 
took part in the festival which was held in 
the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., on 
March 7. This was arranged by John B. 
Woodworth, the church organist. One 
hundred and thirty-five children from 
eleven choirs sang. The churches were: 
Arlington; Belmont; Boston, Second 
Church; Cambridge; East Boston; Ja- 
maica Plain; Lexington, First Church; 
Newton, Channing Church; Newton Cen- 
tre; West Newton; and Weston. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale was in charge of 
the third festival, which was held at the 
First Church in Salem, Mass., on March 
14. In addition to the North Shore Uni- 
tarian churches, several Universalist and 
Congregational churches, members of the 
Essex Church School Association, to the 
number of about 125 children, participated: 
Danvers; Lynn; Melrose; Peabody; Salem, 
First Church; Salem, Second Church; the 
Universalist churches of Lynn, Essex, and 
Salem; and the Congregational church of 


Salem. 


THE LENTEN SEASON 


It has been for twenty years now, and 
apparently is to be for an indefinite time 
to come, the lot of our generation to live 
through one of the major periods of 
change in human history. The changes 
which are in process affect both the conduct 
of our personal lives and the structure of 
society. They demand of our religion a 
new thoughtfulness. This thoughtfulness 
must be something more than study; it 
must have the mental quality which we 
identify as meditation. We read that at 
creation the spirit of God brooded over 
the waste and brought order out of ‘‘chaos 
and old night.’”’ The Christian mind to- 
day must brood in like manner over the 
confusion of our time. 

Lent is a period set apart for self-ex- 
amination. We may well begin it by asking 
what right we have to ‘‘profess and call 
ourselves Christians.”’ 

We usually derive this right from our 
belief in certain doctrines or from our 
membership in churches. But such fixed 


definitions tend to make of our religion ati 
half-way house by the side of the road.) 
By contrast, the first Christians were in 
tensely conscious of living lives that were 
in motion. Before ever they were called 
Christians at Antioch they spoke of them 
selves as “those of the way.” 

No one can long remain where he is 
and as he is, and go on thinking of himsel | 
as a Christian. He should be “‘of the way’ 
and on his way. It is fitting to begin 
Lent by remembering that the “Imitation 
of Christ” calls this way, ‘““The King’s Way 
of the Holy Cross.”—Willard L. Sperrytl 
quoted in the First Parish Church Bulletin 
Taunton, Mass. 


i 
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* * 


THE SCRIPTURES 


The Bible, or some part of it, has bee 
translated into 991 languages and dialects: 
according to a statement issued by thi 
American Bible Society, New York City. | 

Nine new languages were translated an 
published in 1936, seven of these beinif! 
African dialects and two European, t 
Gospel of St. Luke in Bern German an 
the Book of Acts in Moravian Romany. | 

One complete Bible was issued last yea: : 
that in the Venda language spoken in tht 
Transvaal, and published by the Britis| 
and Foreign Bible Society with head 
quarters in London. 

The Olunyore New Testaments, on} 
of the six New Testaments now to becom 
available, was published in July by th 
American Bible Society. This is the firs 
complete Testament for some 300,000 na 
tives in Kenya, north of Lake Victoriy 
Nyanza. It required three years after t if 
receipt of the manuscript to complete tl | 
publication. The book was proof read ; 
Africa but the delay was largely due 
spelling which had developed in the laue@ 
guage since the writing of the manuscrip}f 

Among the four Gospels, Mark, al 
cording to the records of the Americd 
Bible Society, has been the most widely 
published, having been translated inj 
630 languages. Matthew appears in 6 
John in 559 and Luke in 550. 

* * 
R. E. INSTITUTE 

The board of managers of the Religiow# 
Education Institute, which is to be held } 
Star Island July 10 to 17, wishes to HI 
nounce that their program is complete a | 
that they are now ready to receive regif 
trations. | 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, minister of tif 
Unitarian church of Santa Barbara, Cali 
will give the “Talks on the Rocks” 
5 o’clock each afternoon. Laurence |} | 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the No u } 
eastern Bird-Banding Association andi 
director of the Audubon Society, will g 
an illustrated talk on Tuesday eveniil 
entitled ‘“‘Bird Habits and Their Persa 
alities Discovered Through the Methodf 
Bird-Banding.”’ . Complete copies of t 
program of the Institute may be secun}! 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FLOOD APPEAL ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS 


‘The contributions received in answer 
_ the recent appeal for the Unitarian 
wurches suffering from the flood are 
ven below. We earnestly solicit further 
its. 

Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 


ening Alliance of Greater Boston 


ening Alliance of Greater Boston ....... $ 5.00 
‘ss Frances C. Cruft, Boston, Mass. ..... 200.00 
|. Francis A. Christie, Lowell, Mass....... 5.00 
). Charles B. Elder, Providence, R.I...... 50.00 
“s. Franklin F. Raymond, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
. Christopher R. Eliot, Camridge, Mass... 25.00 
stine, Me., Branch Women’s Alliance .... 5.00 
ss Lucy E. Allen, West Newton, Mass.... 5.00 

e Community Church of New York, N. Y. 25.00 

meveld, N. Y., Branch Women’s Al- 

TUNGD: gy otc pe eR ene ee 5.00 

s. L. Howe, Cambridge, Mass. ......... 50.00 

mgham, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance . 5.00 
s. Sarah D. Burleigh, Providence, R.I. ... 10.00 

iss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ......... 25.00 
is. Jennie F. Piper, Leominster, Mass. ... 10.00 
¥en R. Hudson, St. Louis, Mo. .......... 2.00 


ss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Brookline, Mass. 25.00 


138 Adeline Willis, Portland, Me. ........ 10.00 
win J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass. ........ 10.00 
V3. William W. Churchill, Milton, Mass... 5.00 
)s. John Woodall, Jenkintown, Pa. ...... 5.00 
MARY FOUS So euis- og ayonsiia es sesu wane etae@iogedevalsale.e ara 100.00 
JL. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 50.00 
jstminster Congregational Society, Provi- 
: MP RMRER TON SP ce Oe Sehr Ge, Ws a fay 6 tein Sos 25.00 
fs. John K. Whiting, Cambridge, Mass..... 25.00 
hiry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I. ....... 50.00 
Seman Orlando; Pla... oe. cece ce ns 12.00 
findo, Fla., Branch Women’s Alliance ... 10.00 
gando, Fla., Sunday School ............. 10.00 
» and Mrs. Ralph Beatley, Cambridge, 
TE is liste gan Ren ciety cic eaca ee 10.00 
PN AGT 0 unui ver) oS teh as 25.00 
nC. Runkle, Cambridge, Mass. ........ 10.00 
elpole, N. H., Branch Women’s Alliance . 5.00 
}vard H. Brenan, Redlands, Calif. ....... 10.00 
lenvern sharon, Mass. .....50..0+c6000% 10.00 
emmeoranges Nid. 5 a ep gales wee BE 28.00 
i. Priest, Littleton, Mass. . 0 .26 se ves 2.00 


# Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Illl.......... 25.00 


ts Alice F. Hicks, New Brighton, N. Y... 5.00 
) and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth, Pasa- 
eh (CRUG Sooke io gine on cera eens 5.00 
| David N. Blakely, Boston, Mass. ...... 10.00 
}. G. W. Coggeshall, Portland, Me....... 5.00 
old P. Whitcomb, Dorchester, Mass. ... 5.00 
vidence, R. I., First Congregational 
», Church, Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
ig Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 11.50 
$950.50 
1A.U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
viously acknowledged ............... $3,847.93 
4 
2 Society in San Francisco, Calif. 300.00 
3 Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 10.00 
3 Society in Yarmouthport, Mass. . 5.00 
6 Kennebunk, Me., Branch Wom- 
BM SWAWIANCC, cc. viper ne wets 10.00 
6 Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
Ro lig ds. 0 0kG Ge CORIO HORE On anne 100.00 
10 General Alliance of Unitarian 
BVIGTHON Merit tee eltirere sic 0ieadarere cvs 10.00 
11 First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. ........ 162.46 
| 17 Society in Beverly, Mass........ 113.50 
19 Second Parish in Hingham, Mass.. 10.00 
23 First Parish in Cambridge, Mass.. 185.00 
23 Society in Peabody, Mass. ...... 50.00 
/ 26 Associate Members ............ e20 
$4,807.09 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


BIOTA IS =, OMe Be ee ice 174 
Articles: 
The Morality of Dictatorship, by 
Lexa! ID, GOON oo ccncoonaceabe 175 
Disaster—All It Means and No 
More, by John Malick.......... 176 
To Rescue the South, by William R. 
ATO ELSON Mh anae a. he Sse ene 178 
Teaching Freedom, by Norman Hap- 
TOOG Me ie aicn ota ENE woe ee 181 
General Alliance Reporter ........... 182 
Book Revicwshik oc. (0 ing eee, 184 
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* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


William R. Amberson is professor of 
physiology at the University of Tennes- 
see, Tenn. 


Beryl D. Cohon is educational director 
at Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. 

Norman Hapgood 
Register. 

John Malick is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


is editor of The 


Church Announcement 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Elict, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 
Sunday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Holy Week, Tuesday to Friday, 
March 22-26, Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 


during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


i 00 - 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd. STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SUNDAY DINNER AT LEXINGTON 


The Glee Club of Northeastern Univer- 
sity sang at the morning service at the 
First Parish in Lexington on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 28. The organ music and hymns 
used were of special historical significance. 
The organist, Professor Laurence Cleve- 
land, played the numbers rendered at the 
dedication recital on February 23, 1898, 
given by Everette E. Truette. Mrs. Her- 
bert Locke, who was organist when the or- 
gan was installed, and the present or- 
ganist were both pupils of Mr. Truette. 

The hymns sung were especially written 
for the dedication of the building on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1848. One of these hymns was 
written by Dr. James Flint, and the other 
by Rev. John Pierpont. 

A large congregation participated in the 
service and 155 sat down to the ‘‘Home- 
coming Dinner”’ which was served at 12.30 
p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Adyance 


‘botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


Call, or 


Boston 
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Pleasantries 


Foreman: ‘‘Are you a mechanic?”’ 

Applicant: “No, I’m a McCarthy.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Diner: ‘‘Do you serve crabs here?” 

Waiter: ““We serve anyone; sit down.’’— 
Stray Stories. 

A Brooklyn wife-beater was sentenced 
to kiss his spouse every day. Thus do the 
innocent suffer with the guilty.—florence, 
Ala., Herald. 

Nature arranges things nicely. She 
always gives us the kind of a voice that 
our own ears enjoy hearing.— Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator. 

The brainless old-timer who ‘‘didn’t 
know it was loaded’ has been replaced by 
the drinking driver who didn’t know he 
had been.—Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

There are two ways in which a Senator 
can get publicity. He can kiss a Holly- 
wood girl or he can deliver a statesmanlike 
speech on the Supreme Court.—Lynch- 
burg (Va.) News. 

* * 

A traveling man who had been obliged 
three times to take an upper berth in the 
sleeping car ‘“‘Aloha’”’ has requested the 
Pullman Company to please name the next 
one “Anuppah.”’—Christian Union Herald. 

* * 


Artist whose new picture is being taken 
to the exhibition: 

“Man, be careful how you handle that 
picture: the colors are not quite dry.” 

Servant: “Never mind, sir; this is an 
old coat.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Old Bosun (pointing to Chinese charac- 
ters on laundry ticket): ‘Is that my name?”’ 

Laundryman: ‘‘No, him b’long desclip- 
tion. Means li’l ol’ man in shining suit, 
cross-eyed, no teet’.”’ 

Old Bosun: ‘“Er—thank you.’’— U. S. 
Coast Guard. 

* a 

A Unitarian minister sends this: “A 
teacher in one of the local orthodox church- 
schools tells me that Sunday she gave her 
class a long lecture on the value of prayer, 
especially at night. She asked one intelli- 
gent student, at the close of the class 
period, ‘‘Ralph, what is the last thing you 
do at night before you go to bed?” Said 
Ralph: “I brush my teeth.” 

* * 

Little Doreen had just received a new 
doll from her aunt. “‘And what are you 
going to name her?”’ the aunt asked. 

“Sirshe,” said the child. 

“Sirshe?”’ asked auntie. 
heard that name before.’’ 

Little Doreen looked aghast. ‘Don’t 
you remember that song you taught me 
—‘Where are you going pretty maid? I’m 
going a-milking, Sirshe said.’ ’”’—Hachange. 


“T’ve never 


DIRECTORY 4 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Chavitable Organizations which | 


receive the support of Unstarians 


A NEW ENTERPRISE 


The Adult Educational 
Committee has issued a 
bulletin of recommended 
readings. It has had a 
very wide circulation and 
has been found very valu- 
able by many. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


Name 


Siveet is ayereccte's aarers Sarate-custe 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yor 


To New Friends Princrodctory Rate of 26 issues for on 


dollar. I enclose check or currenc# 
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PEA Be ihn opps Slalom 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 4 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. [ 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago | 


“The central aim of these conventions is 
provide inspiration, vision, perspective ar} 
practical aids to liberal laymen anywhere.” | 


[Be sure your group is represented at the | 
Mid-Western Convention 
of the Laymen’s League 


(Immediately preceding Western Conference) | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAG i 
25 Beacon Se., Boston, Mass; | <2) CAP USIEEE 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS | 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fis 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pal 
ments are to be maintained at the prese 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to t 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -~ =: Boston, Ma 
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Corer err ercccccce fee ress ces 
tse eccerc cence 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


